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including, apparently, the French military 

authorities, the Germans made a new and 
serious attack in the Verdun sector at the beginning of 
this week. They attacked on both sides of the river at 
the two places which for many weeks past have been 
recognised as the critical points in the defence ; and at 
each, after a tremendous expenditure of ammunition, 
they gained a small measure of success, not enough to be 
announced as an important victory, but enough to 
oblige the French to undertake counter-attacks and win 
back nearly all they had lost on the following day. In 
interpreting the meaning of this renewal of activity 
after so long a period of inertia, we are bound to assume 
that the German command has given up hope of ever 
entering Verdun, for to assume anything else would 
imply a lack of intelligence which, unfortunately, we 
have no reason to ascribe to our chief enemy. What 
then is the motive? The professional critics have 
exhausted their ingenuity in offering solutions of the 
problem, but none of them are completely convincing. 
The least plausible, perhaps, is the common suggestion 
that these futile attacks are being continued for the sake 
of German civilian opinion ; for it is quite obvious that 
if German civilian opinion is ever to recover its former 
confidence it will be through something which will 
enable it to forget Verdun altogether. On the whole it 
seems more likely that German tactics are designed 
to affect the French rather than the German 
public, and that their major object is at all costs 
to deplete the French reserves and so _ create 
a feeling against the undertaking of any great 


S ONTRARY to the expectations of most people, 





and costly Allied offensive. That would at least be 
an intelligible object. 


* - * 


We say elsewhere, in connection withthe special case 
of Mr. Connolly, what we have to say about the doings 
of the military assize in Dublin. But nothing we or 
anyone else can say now can undo the blunder of the 
long-drawn-out second act of the Dublin tragedy. It is 
as useless to discuss spilt blood as spilt milk, however 
impossible it may be not to weep over it. Recriminations 
there will be in plenty from Ireland—when Ireland has 
again found her voice; we need not attempt to antici- 
pate them. If, indeed, there is nothing worse than 
recriminations, however bitter they are, the British 
Government will have paid lightly enough for its double 
error of too much laxity before the event and too much 
unconsidered severity afterwards. But the important 
thing to be thought about in England just now is the 
future of a country which, after all, for those of us who 
are not separatists, is a part of our own country. We 
surely cannot remain satisfied with the state of things 
the rebellion has revealed. We are gladthat the Prime 
Minister has gone to Ireland himself. No Cabinet 
sittingin London (which in spirit as well as in miles is 
much farther away from Dublin than it is from Paris) 
can hope to find the wisest solution of Irish problems 
—which is why Ireland wants Home Rule. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: ‘ It is almost impos- 
sible even to guess in what way the ‘Sinn Fein’ 
explosion will affect the Irish future. But the idea of 
a general disarmament of Volunteers, the Ulstermen 
included, is not unpopular. A possible alternative 
might be to put both Redmondite and Ulster Volunteers, 
separately or together) under Government control. 
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Both bodies seem to have been ready to accept such 
control during the recent crisis, and it might now be the 
psychological moment for testing Mr. Redmond’s pet 
scheme of a ‘ mixed’ Irish army for Home Defence. 
In this way an anti-climax unpardonable to the fame 
of Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson at ‘ the bar of 
history ’ could to some extent be avoided. Whatever 
may happen, however, Mr. Redmond’s leadership is 
secure enough. Who would wish to dispute it with him ? 
Mr. William O’Brien perhaps—Mr. O’Brien who is the 
white boy of modern Irish politics, for he never had any 
Volunteers. Mr. Redmond’s uncompromising hostility 
to the rebellion ought to help Home Rule in England. 
Belfast appears to realise this, and already the Protes- 
tant Primate, Dr. Crozier, who consecrated the guns 
of the Ulster Volunteers, has hastened to identify the 
insurgents with ‘the people to whom it was proposed 
to hand over the government of Ireland.’ But the 
immediate future is, from a Redmondite point of view, 
rather dark. The Irish Times calls for the indefinite 
continuation of stern, resolute and powerful government. 
But stern, resolute and powerful government suggests 
a triumph for the anti-Home Rule ‘ Ascendancy ’ 
in the Irish Administration. 
Redmondites cannot very well propose that we should 
return to where we were before the ‘ Sinn Fein’ explo- 
sion. The alternative is to press for the operation of 
Home Rule. ‘Had Ireland been in possession of a 
National Government,’ says the Freeman, ‘ this disaster 
would not have occurred. The South Africans could 
not cover their action by the excuse which it was unfor- 
tunately in the power of the Sinn Feiners to plead.’ ” 
* * * 


That we have no doubt expresses the real inwardness 
of the situation. The actual outbreak may be ascribed 
to the conflict of the incompatible policies of Mr. 
Birrell and Dublin Castle respectively, but it is none 
the less a symptom of a disease which existed long before 
the days of Mr. Birrell or his late subordinates—a 
violent fever due to suppressed nationality. The treat- 
ment of Ireland has been markedly anti-national since 
the beginning of the war. Even so long-suffering a 
statesman as Mr. Redmond has been driven more than 
once to complain. Most of the young men who died the 
week before last in the Dublin streets had no doubt 
repudiated Redmondite Home Rule as unworthy of 
acceptance ; nevertheless they would not have been 
there had they believed that Home Rule was really 
won. But they did not believe it. They believed that 
Ireland was to be cheated once more; and however 
foolish the idea may have been, the Government has 
done nothing to remove it. What, it may be asked, 
could they have done? One small thing at least we can 
suggest. They might have taken over the old Dublin 
Parliament House and set about reconstructing it for 
the use of the new Irish House of Commons. That 
would have been an earnest of their good faith which 
would have in no way prejudiced Ulster’s claim for 
separate treatment and which the most suspicious 
would have understood. Is it too late to do it now ? 


* * * 


After all, what less can be done ? 


Even Unionists 





On the other hand, the. 


must recognise that this war has made it absolutely 
impossible to avert Home Rule or even to postpone it ; 
not merely because of our national profession of faith in 
the rights of small nations, but because of the attitude 
of the Irish Party. The whole world has seen and been 
deeply impressed by the unwavering loyalty to the 
Empire of Mr. Redmond and his followers, who include 
the great bulk of the’ Irish people; and has recognised 
this as the first fruits of the placingof Home Rule on the 
Statute Book. To accept that loyalty as long as the 
danger lasts and then to withhold the gift that won it 
would be an act of such incredible public dishonour that 
even if the end of the war should find us with a Unionist 
Government in power, that Government, however it 
may decide to treat Ulster, will be obliged to establish 
an Irish Parliament in Dublin. Such being the position 
—and who is there who will deny it ?—why should not 
the Imperial Government mark the nation’s apprecia- 
tion of the loyalty of the Irish people as a whole, both 
in the recent crisis and throughout the war, by making 
public preparation for the earliest possible fulfilment of 
its debt? Much rebuilding will have to be done in 
Dublin in any case, and if the people of Dublin were to 
see their Parliament House growing as it were out of 
the ruins of the last of the Irish rebellions, it would, we 
believe, do more than anything else that can be sug- 
gested—short of a public reconciliation between Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. Redmond—to wipe out the 
memory of the last three weeks. 


* * * 


The visit of the delegates from the Russian Duma and 
Council of Empire derives special importance from the 
fact that they are delegates and not chance visitors. The 
last visit comparable in that respect was on the memor- 
able occasion ten years ago, when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman struck an entirely new chord of Anglo- 
Russian sentiment with his courageous La Douma est 
morte—Vive la Douma! What the renewal of such a 
visit symbolises vividly for Russia is, that after all the 
vicissitudes of ten years she still has a Parliament which 
ranks among the Parliaments of the world and is hailed 
as a compeer by the oldest and most famous of them all. 
The Duma’s position remains in process of growth and 
adjustment. But it has been enormously strengthened 
on the whole by the events of the past ten months. 
Had there been no such representative body last summer 
to voice the national spirit of the Russian people and 
their loyalty to the Allied cause, it is impossible to say 
what might have happened. Perhaps the fact that the 
then Minister of War is now in prison accused of high 
treason and conspiracy with the Germans permits one 
to guess. The King, the Speaker, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Prime Minister have all delivered notable 
speeches in honour of our guests ; and Mr. Asquith made 
the remarkable and welcome announcement that 
‘‘ complete agreement has been established between the 
British and Russian Governments in regard to Eastern 
affairs,’ and that “‘ whether it be in Turkey or in Persia, 
or wherever British and Russian interests have come 
into contact with one another, we have arrived at a 
common policy which we are both determined loyally 
and in concert to pursue.” 
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The discussion this week in the House of Commons 
on the various proposals for extending the military 
service age opens up a rather distressing prospect. 
The one redeeming feature of the new Bill was that it 
seemed about to put an end once and for all to the 
unedifying—the word is much too mild—squabbles as 
to who should “ go first.” Are we now to have a 
series of agitations for further extensions to this age 
and then that? If so, the Government had better 
take power at once to call up all males whose names 
are on the National Register. The one thing all decent 
people are agreed about is that we do not want, either 
in the House of Commons or outside, any more exhibi- 
tions of the sort of spirit which Mr. Hume-Williams, 
for example, illustrated in moving his amendment to 
raise the age to forty-five. ‘‘ It would perhaps,” he 
said, “‘ deprive us of some of our most promising young 
politicians, who would have to go to the front and see 
for themselves instead of making speeches on the 
subject in this House.” From which remark we may 
safely conclude—though the information is not given 
in Who's Who—that Mr. Hume-Williams has passed 
his forty-sixth birthday. Later on, however, some 
other honourable and learned member may perhaps, 
with a like sneer at his younger colleagues, propose a 
still further extension that will catch Mr. Hume- 
Williams, who will then in his turn have to “ go and 
see for himself.” We are really not sure that the 
influence of Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers does not 
constitute an even more serious threat to public manners 
than to public policy. 


The conscientious objector is a person with whom it 
is very difficult to feel any sympathy, for the essence of 
his position is that he denies his sympathy to us in what 
we regard as the most arduous struggle in our national 
history. Moreover, the genuineness of his convictions 
does not alter the fact that, like the non-unionist work- 
man, he refuses to support an organisation whose 
benefits he is willing to share. But if one cannot admire 
conscientious objectors we do not see that there is any- 
thing to be gained by bullying them, especially those 
who refuse even non-combatant service. For though 
the position of the latter seems the most indefensible of 
all, it is impossible to question either the strength or 
the sincerity of their objection. An objection to com- 
batant service may be ascribed to cowardice, but that 
cannot explain the attitude of those who continue to 
resist after the tribunal has excused them from having 
to face the dangers of the battlefield. Such people are 
the very last who are likely to be convinced by severity. 
We understand Mr. Tennant’s reluctance to ask his 
officials to investigate every alleged case of unduly harsh 
treatment, but he might surely interfere to prevent these 
resisters being sent to France. Their friends may 
probably rely upon Mr. Asquith’s assurance that none 
of them will be shot for refusing to obey orders out 
there, where they will be technically “‘in the presence of 
the enemy.”” But why should they be sent to France at 
all? It cannot be argued that their presence will add 
to the strength or efficiency of the Expeditionary Force, 
and if not, how is it possible to justify the expenditure 


of public money in transporting and maintaining them 
there? We hope the House of Commons will insist on 
having some explanation. The military authorities 
have surely enough to do without wasting their time 
and resources on what looks like no more than a piece 
of petty persecution. 


* a * 


Mr. Hughes struck a true note when, in his eloquent 
speech on Wednesday at the Queen’s Hall, he insisted 
on the need for the better organisation of British 
industry, and for building up a nation of men secured 
in adequate wages and continuous employment. “ The 
organisation of British industries is, indeed, not out of 
its tribal stage—there is no co-ordination between the 
isolated groups, and not even the nucleus of the ganglia 
necessary for national control.” And the “ firm and 
sure foundation” must be an absolute insistence on 
‘healthy conditions of labour and the payment of that 
fair and reasonable wage to every worker that will 
enable him to marry, to rear a family, and enjoy a 
standard of comfort as befits free human beings in a 
highly civilised community.” The nation must be 
organised, and “ organisation is impossible under a 
policy of letting things alone.” Mr. Hughes did not 
explain how he would proceed to organise the nation ; 
but his denunciation of laissez faire (a very dead horse) 
was accompanied by suggestions of (a) the Government 
establishment of new industries in indispensable 
articles; (b) the application of science to existing 
industries; (c) the encouragement of food-growing 
within the Empire; (d) the development of Trade 
Unionism, Factory Legislation and Minimum Wages 
Laws; and, of course (e) a Customs Tariffs to prevent 


German imports. 
* * . 


We think that Mr. Hughes misjudges the political 
problem in this country. The economic issue is not, as 
he supposes, between laissez-faire and national organisa- 
tion—it is the nemesis of the Individualism of the 
Cobden Club and of the indolence of the average Liberal 
free trader that the question should ever have come to be 
put in this way. If the Liberal party persists in going 
to an election on this issue it will be “ snowed under.” 
The real conflict is between those who believe, or pretend 
to believe, that a “ scientific tariff" is the same thing 
as national organisation, and those who do not. The 
average elector will agree with Mr. Hughes in not caring 
‘* a rap whether theoretically Free Trade or Protection is 
the better fiscal policy.” But national organisation 
requires at least organisation; and merely to put on 
protective duties will not (i) secure a minimum of, say, 
thirty shillings a week, automatically rising with every 
rise in food prices, to every wage-earning family—that 
requires an extension of the Trade Boards Act; or 
(ii) protect every family from unemployment and other 
industrial or economic casualties—that needs a very 
costly extension of Social Insurance. If those forces 
with which Mr. Hughes is now coquetting would concede 
these two stones towards the “sure and firm founda- 
tion” that he postulates, we should probably find that 
manipulations of Customs duties would cease to be 
matters of acute popular controversy. 
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THE SETTLEMENT BETWEEN 
GERMANY AND AMERICA 


HE latest diplomatic exchanges between Wash- 
ington and Berlin are a little puzzling. On 
April 18, President Wilson despatched his 
quasi-ultimatum Note to Germany. In it he went back 
to the original position which he took up after the 
torpedoing of the Lusitania—that the submarine 
campaign against merchantmen must stop altogether, 
since in the nature of the case it was impracticable 
to conduct it with humanity. He dismissed the various 
half-way-house solutions, which had been tried in the 
interval, as having proved illusory. And he concluded 
that “unless the Imperial Government should now 
immediately declare and effect an abandonment of its 
present methods of submarine warfare against passenger 
and freight-carrying vessels, the Government of the 
United States can have no choice but to sever diplomatic 
relations with the German Empire altogether.” 

After a delay of sixteen days, during most of which 
their submarines were busy sinking merchantmen, 
the German Government replied on May 4. They 
repeated the long string of German grievances against 
Great Britain and against the United States, with 
which their propagandists had made the American 
public familiar. Wrapped up in them (like those 
small presents in large parcels, which used to be given 
to people on April 1) came “a further concession.” 
Germany would give orders to her submarines, “ both 
within and without the area declared as a naval war 
zone,” not to sink any merchant vessel “ without 
warning and without saving human lives,” subject to 
four conditions. These four conditions were, first, 
that the ship should not attempt to escape; second, 
that it should not offer resistance ; third, that it should 
not be armed; fourth, that the United States Govern- 
ment should “ demand and insist” that Great Britain 
cease her blockade of Germany. The third condition 
was not expressed, but implied; Germany had pre- 
viously declared that she did not regard an armed 
merchantman as a merchantman at all, but a warship ; 
and beyond question the Note’s concession must be 
read subject to this interpretation. 

Now comes on May 8 a reply from President Wilson, 
in which he accepts the German reply as a “ happy ” 
satisfaction of his demand. He takes care to reject 
and repudiate altogether the German Government's 
fourth condition. But he says nothing about the other 
conditions, and by his silence appears to accept them, 
both the one about armed merchantmen, to which he 
had always before objected, and those about resisting 
or running away, which in the peculiar conditions of 
submarine warfare can always be used, as they have 
been, to excuse inexcusable crimes. 

What does it mean? The usual commentators are at 
sixes and sevens about it. The Democratic party Press 
in the United States of course proclaims a “ great diplo- 
matic victory ’’ for the President. So it did last summer, 
when Germany gave her first undertaking. We all know 
how Germany kept that; she took her submarines out 
of British waters, which our Navy had temporarily 
made too hot for them, and simply sent them to the 


Mediterranean, where under the guise of “ Austrian,” 
“Turkish,” or “ Bulgarian” vessels they continued 
precisely their old game and perpetrated some of their 
very worst crimes—those of the Ancona, the Persia, and 
others. American newspapers less favourable to the 
President dwelt complacently on his rejection of the 
fourth condition, and give us to understand that it is 
rather wonderful of Mr. Wilson, in face of Bryanite and 
“hyphenated” pressure, to have resisted such a 
demand. Mr. Lansing from the State Department goes 
so far as to issue a sort of excuse for having done so, 
explaining that Great Britain has an arbitration treaty 
with the United States, whereas Germany had refused 
to sign one! Meanwhile the French Press settles on the 
Note’s phrase, “* the Government of the United States 
will rely upon the scrupulous execution henceforth of the 
now altered policy of the Imperial Government,” and 
predicts that the postponement of a diplomatic breach 
cannot last long; since even if Germany acquiesces 
in the rejection of what we have called her fourth 
condition, her interpretation of the new undertaking 
is bound to prove incompatible with that of the 
United States. 

The German Government, on their side, take none of 
these views. They have shown by a significant act that 
they regard Mr. Wilson’s Note of May 8 as a substantial 
giving-way to them. Before they received that Note, 
they had never made the slightest redress for a single 
act by any of their submarine commanders, not even 
for the sinking of the Lusitania with its holocaust of 
American citizens, now over twelve months past. But 
after receiving the Note, they declared that they 
accepted the proof that their submarine torpedoed the 
Sussex, and had punished (we are not told how) the 
submarine commander concerned. 

Has Mr. Wilson, then, really given way ? 
electoral considerations and warnings from his party 
managers, that he can only retain the Presidency as a 
peace President, made him recoil from the very brink 
of a war, to which his own policy had slowly but logically 
led him? It is possible; certainly the fortunes of his 
“* preparedness ’’ policy in Congress just now are not 
such as to encourage him. If this is not so, we are 
driven to one of two alternative explanations. It may 
be that he has received verbally much stronger assur- 
ances from the German Government than those con- 
veyed in their published Note. Or it may be that he 
is attempting a kind of bluff—that his answer to Ger- 
many is meant to be, “ You offer me a concession, 
with conditions; I accept the concession; take care 
that I hear no more about the conditions.” Frankly it 
is difficult to think that either course, in the light of 
his previous negotiations with Germany, would be one 
of striking wisdom ; and the difficulty about supposing 
him to intend the latter is that there is only one condi- 
tion which he repudiates. 

A point worth noting in conclusion is the bearing 
of this on the policy of arming merchantmen. That 
policy has been a very great success. It is the verdict 
of expert opinion, that if all merchantmen were armed, 
very few indeed would be submarined. If it were a 
question of going without arms or going without the 
egis of Mr. Wilson’s diplomacy, no British merchant 
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captain would be in doubt for a single moment which 
to choose. It is open to argument whether the various 
American Notes have had any influence at all on the 
conduct of German submarines. But those who put 
it highest would not put it high; and naval officers 
seem agreed that it has been practically negligible. 
Consequently there is no chance of our disarming our 
merchantmen. The only way in which the United 
States or any other neutral Power could compel us to 
do so would be by closing their ports to armed ships. 
This course they are very unlikely ever to adopt; because 
if they themselves were engaged in any subsequent war, 
they would want to arm their own, and a retaliatory 
closing in that event of the ports of the British Empire 
would be a prospect too inconvenient to contemplate. 


THE PUBLIC-HOUSE 
TT: British Government, which is engaged in 


more trades than anyone is aware of, has 
incidentally gone into the public-house busi- 
ness; and is now conducting, under its own man- 
agement and for the profit of the Exchequer, more 
than fifty public-houses, supplying alcoholic drinks 
and other food and refreshment. It is steadily extend- 
ing its operations in this direction; and in one wide area, 
which we will not name, it has established itself in a 
position of complete monopoly. This “ nationalisation 
of the public-house”’ has come about quietly during 
the last nine months, by the operation of the Defence 
of the Realm (Amendment) (No. 8) Act, 1915; and 
by the energy of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic), presided over by Lord D’Abernon. The 
Board, as we have all been made aware, has limited 
the hours of sale of alcoholic drink, abolished the 
“bona-fide traveller,” and prohibited treating, sales 
on credit, and “ the long pull.” It has encouraged the 
establishment of canteens for the supply of food and 
other refreshments at places convenient for working 
men and women. In two places, as the public is only 
now informed,* it has itself set up these “ industrial 
canteens.”” And in‘three special areas the Board has 
summarily taken over the existing public-houses, leaving 
the owners to be compensated by the Defence of the 
Realm Losses Royal Commission. The premises have 
been rearranged and improved; the provision of food 
and non-alcoholic refreshments has been greatly ex- 
tended ; the managers are paid by salary, without 
pecuniary interest in the sale of intoxicants; and 
although the circumstances have so far not yet per- 
mitted any great development of the opportunities for 
recreation and social intercourse, we have at last some- 
thing like the beginning of what should be, in the 
literal sense, the “ public’ house of that large section 
of the community whose private dwellings consist for 
the most part only of an exiguous couple of rooms. 
Such nationalisation or municipalisation of the 
public-house is, of course, far from being unique. 
Twenty years ago the Town Council of Birmingham was 
running its own public-house, to the profit of the rate- 
payers, for the convenience of the thousands of labourers 
whom it was employing on its waterworks at Rhayader. 
The Town Council of Torquay (by virtue of a section in 
its Waterworks Act of 1903) runs a municipal restaurant 
in which all the cooking is done by electricity. The 
municipal café restaurant, doing a large trade in beer, 
is, of course, common in various parts of Germany and 


* Second Report of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic). 
ce 3}d. 
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Scandinavia. Munich, which used to put its Rats- 
weinkeller out to contract, took the administration into 
its own hands ten years ago, and has since made a net 
profit of £5,000 a year. At Frankfort-on-Maine the 
city has, for over a century, owned and administered 
a valuable vineyard extending over thirty acres. It 
makes its own wine; bottles it and stores it for whole- 
sale supply ; and sells a large part of it by retail at its 
own municipal restaurant at the Ratskeller.* The 
most extensive dealer in spirits and the biggest dram- 
shop keeper in the whole world was, down to August, 1914, 
the Emperor of Russia, who ran 400 State distilleries 
and 28,000 spirit shops; and teetotallers should note 
that it was the existence of this national monopoly 
that enabled the Russian Government, alone among 
the belligerents, summarily, and without even a single 
day’s notice, to adopt a policy of total prohibition 
which many believe is destined to endure. 

The whole nation is convinced of the evils of excessive 
drinking; and a large majority would be prepared 
for very drastic action to diminish the aggregate annual 
consumption of intoxicants. What stops the way is 
the failure of the well-to-do classes to realise at all 
adequately how much the present drink shop legiti- 
mately stands for in the life of the wage-earners ; and 
the refusal of a large section of temperance reformers 
to permit its development into a real “ public ’’ house. 
We have, so far as the great majority of the population 
are concerned, lost the old village inn, which provided 
refreshment for man and beast, and served, however 
imperfectly, as a centre for the social life of the village. 
The superior profitableness of selling beer and 
spirits; the steadily extending control of the brewer 
and distillers, concerned only to maximise the consump- 
tion of their own products; the expense of providing 
in the crowded cities any further accommodation than 
the greatest possible length of stand-up bar; and the 
difficulty of running any other kind of refreshment 
house in competition with the more profitable drink 
shop—all these influences have combined to make the 
“licensed victualler’’ cease to be a victualler, whilst 
still providing the only social centre available for 
the great mass of wage-earners. How often do we not 
find, in town or country, the public-house to be the 
only establishment at which the wanderer can get any- 
thing of any sort to eat or drink ; the only place where 
one can get out of the wind, or find a fire on a wet day ; 
the only place under cover at which an appointment 
can be made to meet; the only place in which to 
sit down and wait when it is necessary to wait for hours ; 
the only place where a newspaper can be seen; the 
only place where any sort of indoor or even outdoor 
games can be played ; the only place where pen and ink 
and paper can be obtained to write an urgent letter ; 
the only place at which a railway time-table or local 
directory can be consulted. Even where there are 
coffee shops and confectioners—sometimes even tem- 
perance restaurants—it is not unusual to find them all 
hermetically sealed on Sunday, when more people are 
about than usual. 

This is why those who do not belong to clubs, who 
cannot afford to frequent the “ coffee-room” of the 
hotel, and who are compelled to be long hours away 
from home, are apt to be indignant at the efforts of 
richer people to shut up the public-houses altogether, 
or to curtail the already shortened hours at which 
they are permitted to be open. If for every public- 
house licence that was withdrawn, a pleasant café- 
restaurant were substituted, open throughout the whole 
day and evening, Sundays and weekdays, supplying 
refreshments of all sorts on some such maximum tariff 


* The Collectivist State in the Making, by Emil Davies, pp. 52,72. 
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as that prescribed by the London County Council for 
the refreshment houses in its parks, the nation might 
go a long way to reduce the consumption of alcoholic 
drinks without arousing popular ‘indignation. Some- 
thing further might be done in the towns by a multi- 
plication of public libraries and reading-rooms, if they 
were developed and provided, as they might well be, 
with the conveniences of a working-man’s club. The 
Post Office, too, might at least afford to the public 
some accommodation for writing a letter, inspecting the 
local directory and consulting the railway time-tables. 
But when the existing drink shop is simply abolished, 
and no other “ public” house is substituted—perhaps 
through well-meaning philanthropic landlordism over 
an area of many square miles—the popular resentment 
at the tyranny of the “ upper classes ’’ is intense. This 
is why Prohibition, even in its most specious form of 
Direct Veto or Local Option, remains extremely un- 
popular in this country, in spite of a growing opinion 
in favour of real temperance. 

The Central Control Board has done a little to induce 
publicans to remain open for the supply of other than 
intoxicants, and to persuade them to provide hot 
meals and other food. It finds, however, as the Licens- 
ing justices have found, that the publican cannot 
easily be induced to take the trouble that is involved 
in any unaccustomed service. So it has had to fall 
back on philanthropic societies, and on the employers 
themselves, in order to get the newly aggregated 
workers in the munition factories supplied with any 
food at all. In such cases the Treasury is advancing 
half the capital expenditure required for the establish- 
ment of new refreshment houses. Elsewhere the whole 
capital expenditure is being allowed by the Treasury 
to employers of labour, in reduction of their Excess 
Profits Tax. This is a direct gift to the capitalist. 
“The effect of this arrangement,” it is complacently 
observed, “ is that an employer obtains a well-equipped 
canteen without serious expense to himself’; and 
this, be it noted, without any limitation of prices or 
restriction of the profits to be made! The employer 
may even employ “a professional caterer,” and charge 
him rent which he can extract from his customers, 
who may not be allowed to leave the premises to go 
elsewhere. Such an extraordinary arrangement is 
one that requires watching. Even a fanatical teeto- 
taller would prefer the Central Control Board, if the 
money is to be found by the Treasury, to keep the 
refreshment house under its own control. 

Whatever else may be said about this Government, 
it must be admitted that it shows great skill in gradu- 
ally and almost imperceptibly getting the nation to 
submit to unpopular measures of compulsion and regula- 
tion. The Central Control Board was, we were assured, 
only to use its vast powers of prohibition and nationalisa- 
tion in special areas, in which the evils to be coped 
with were specially rampant and where the war need 
was exceptional. But within nine months these areas 
have been silently enlarged, until they now comprise 
the whole of Scotland, the whole of Wales, and all but 
one-fifth of the population of England. All the indus- 
trial and populous parts are already included. East 
Anglia and the Eastern Midlands appear to be the 
largest free areas, and their turn will presently come ! 
Within a few months practically the whole of Great 
Britain will be living under a restriction of the sale of 
intoxicating drinks to a couple of hours in the middle 
of the day, and two or three hours in the evening. 
But the philanthropic canteens and nationalised public- 
houses will still be few and far between. We do not 
need the statistics of the falling off of convictions for 
public drunkenness to satisfy us that the wholesale 


restriction of the sale of intoxicants has_ beneficial 
effects. But the question is, what more permanent 
reforms will it be possible to develop? Will the 
Licensing Justices be anxious and able to compel the 
publican to keep open during the hours when he may 
not sell aleoholic drink ? Will they succeed in making 
him cordial and hospitable in providing tea and food, 
and the conveniences and comforts required by travel- 
lers? Will the really “public” house under dis- 
interested private management be developed? Or, 
shall we find it more convenient to follow in the direc- 
tion that the Central Control Board is courageously 
beginning to travel, and make the keeping of the public- 
house, for the common needs of the people, a normal 
function either of the Local Authority or of some 
Central Board charged with providing in every locality 
the means of refreshment, recreation, and social inter- 
course that are needed by the mass of the people ? 
If the Board hopes to achieve anything of permanent 
value, it must remember that that part of its policy 
which is merely restrictive will not be tolerated after 
the war. If we are not to go back to the old system, 
it must have some well-developed and tested practical 
alternative to offer the nation. 


THE CASE OF JAMES CONNOLLY 


O one denies that the Government made a very 
great mistake when they allowed Ireland to arm; 
but history, we believe, will record that they 

made a much greater one when they gave General 
Maxwell a free hand to deal with the rebels after the 
revolt was crushed. We have nothing to say for or 
against General Maxwell. He is a soldier; he was sent 
to Dublin to suppress a serious armed rising in the 
shortest possible time, and he did his duty. As civilians 
far removed from the scene of operations and its dangers, 
we are certainly not inclined to criticise the steps which 
he thought it necessary to take in order to carry out that 
duty. A man who is given a peculiarly difficult and un- 
pleasant job of that sort must be allowed a free hand, 
whilst he is doing it. But that is no reason why he 
should have been allowed a free hand after he had done 
it. To capture and disarm rebels is soldiers’ work, like 
the beating of the German armies ; but to judge rebels, 
to investigate their relative degrees of guilt and to assign 
their individual punishments is no more soldiers’ work 
than the drawing up of the terms of peace after the war 
will be. The second job as well as the first having been 
left to the soldiers, it is only natural that they should 
have dealt with it in soldiers’ fashion. Court-martial 
justice on such occasions is inevitably a very rough and 
ready kind of justice. A military court which has been 
given the responsibility of protecting the State against 
a number of dangerous people and which has to deal 
with them, as it were, on the spur of the moment, is not 
inclined to take risks ; and so it is not the prisoner who 
gets the benefit of any doubt there may be. There is no 
reason to be surprised that serious and irreparable in- 
justice has been done in certain cases; anything else 
would have been a miracle. It was utterly impossible 
for such a tribunal, sitting in private and ordered to act 
promptly, to obtain all the necessary evidence, still 
more to sift it in the way which allexperience has shown 
to be an indispensable condition of justice. Yet is it 
possible to imagine a case in which rigid and unchal- 
lengeable justice is more to be desired than in the 
settling of accounts after an abortive Irish rebellion? 
We refrain from giving here particulars of cases which 
have been brought to our notice, but we are taking no 
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risk in saying that Mr. Sheehy Skeffington is not the 
only innocent man who has been shot. The fault, we 
repeat, lies not with General Maxwell and his military 
court, but with the Government which permitted such 
machinery to be used in such circumstances. 

The inevitable reaction came very quickly; long 
before the shootings were finished. The new Bloody 
Assize has shocked some even of the most anti-Irish 
opinion in this country. People who had demanded the 
utmost severity and who would have rejoiced to learn 
that the rebels had suffered very heavy casualties in the 
fighting, were not prepared for the daily list of men 
executed in cold blood. And as for opinion in Ireland, 
it has been revolutionised in the space of a week. When 
General Maxwell arrived in Dublin he was welcomed 
with blessings as a deliverer; when he leaves it he will 
be sped with as many Irish curses—for a blunder that is 
not really his. It is widely assumed in Ireland that 
what has been done could not have been done without 
the consent of the Irish Party. How far that is true 
we do not profess to know; but this much is certain— 
that if Mr. Redmond has saved his position in Ireland 
by the apparently belated protest which he made in the 
House on Monday, he has only just saved it. There will 
be a heavy reckoning to be paid by someone for General 
Maxwell’s disastrous work. 

The case of James Connolly remains. Connolly was 
one of the leaders of the rebellion; he may possibly 
have been its chief organiser. He was certainly one of 
the seven signatories of the Republican Manifesto ; and 
if he had not been wounded before capture he would by 
this time be dead. His wound, though not dangerous, 
was fairly serious—it is said that his leg was broken— 
too serious at all events for him to be tried and shot at 
the moment. The unanswered question is what is to 
happen to him when he is recovered? Is he to be 
nursed back to health merely to be killed at the end of 
it? The idea is intolerable. If it is argued that justice 
demands that he should be treated as his fellow-signa- 
tories have been treated, the reply is that if he was to 
be shot at all he ought to have been shot when they were. 
It will be said, of course, that you cannot shoot a 
wounded man; and that is a chivalrous and funda- 
mentally civilised sentiment which we should not dream 
of repudiating. But the sentiment implies a permanent 
reprieve ; otherwise it is nothing more than the most 
stupid and barbarous sentimentality, no more worthy 
of respect than the conventional sentiment which allows 
an English sportsman to stalk deer but makes him 
shrink in horror from the notion of stalking a pheasant. 
Soldiers and other people have the right to cherish such 
sentiments if they will, but they have no right to make 
them an excuse for inflicting additional torture on 
another human being. We prefer to believe that in this 
case the mercy extended to a wounded man was the 
outcome of true and not false sentiment, and that 
accordingly it will not be withdrawn. After all, what 
matter is it if justice be cheated of a victim ? There has 
been enough injustice on the side of severity ; we can 
afford a little on the side of mercy. If James Connolly 
is guilty, Sheehy Skeffington was unmistakably inno- 
cent. They have both been patriots according to their 
lights. The gift of life to the one is the least that can 
be done to atone for the tragic fate of the others. 


TREASON 
: Morning Post suggested the other day that some 


of its contemporaries were talking about treason as 
though it were a “‘venial sin.” It is very difficult 
just at the moment, we admit, to approach the question of 





treason in the spirit of an inquirer rather than a partisan 
politician. But we think, if one takes the trouble to study 
the history of treason, he will discover good reason to 
pause before concluding that in all cases it is an offence of 
which only arch-criminals are capable. In the first place, 
it is necessary to distinguish between treason and treachery. 
A traitor may be a man who is guilty of treason alone, or 
he may be a man who is guilty of treachery as well. Treason 
is primarily an offence against the State; treachery is 
primarily an offence against the moral sense. That is why, 
as we read history, we find ourselves in many cases con- 
centrating our moral indignation, not upon the traitor, who 
has been guilty solely of treason, but upon the informer, 
who has been guilty of treachery in delivering the traitor 
into the power of the law. ‘Treason has often been 
canonised by history; treachery, never. There is morally 
all the difference in the world between the traitor who is 
disloyal to a State because he is loyal to a cause, and the 
traitor who is treacherous merely to serve his private ends. 
The former may be—and frequently is—a man of high moral 
purpose ; the latter is one of the most despicable of men. 
Pym and Hampden and Cromwell were traitors of the first 
sort. As everyone knows, Cromwell’s body was taken from 
its grave after the Restoration and hung on a gibbet at 
Tyburn as the body of a traitor, and Pym’s corpse was 
thrown out of Westminster Abbey. Yet nowadays how 
many people regard either Cromwell or Pym as a ntorally 
scandalous person? Do we not even find writers to the 
Times calling for another Cromwell as the only means of 
winning the present war? And does not Cromwell’s 
statue stand within the walls of the Houses of Parliament, 
despite the ironical sallies of Mr. Balfour and the hostility 
of the Irish Nationalist Members? We are not, we need 
hardly add, suggesting that there are any Cromwells to be 
found among those who have been guilty of treason in our 
own time. All we wish to insist is that treason is an offence 
of which a very noble man as well as a very vile man is 
capable. The word “traitor” does not in itself connote 
moral obliquity, though it is almost invariably uttered with a 
vehemence which suggests that it does. 

“Treason” is a term which covers different offences in 
different periods. It may even be treason in one year to do 
a thing which it is treason not to do in another. As we are 
reminded in the Encyclopedia Britannica article on the 
subject, *‘ by one Act of 1534 it was treason not to believe 
Mary illegitimate and Elizabeth legitimate; by another 
Act of 1536 it was treason to believe either legitimate ; by 
an Act of 1548 it was treason not to believe both legitimate.” 
Again, Henry VIII. made it treason for a queen to conceal 
the fact that she had been incontinent before marriage. 
Obviously, treason of this sort will be in the eyes of most 
people a ‘* venial sin.” On the other hand, history does 
not condone, as venial, treason like that of Alcibiades. Here 
was a great Athenian general who, having been condemned 
to death for sacrilege, took service with Sparta, and, having 
been condemned to death by the Spartans, allied himself 
to the Persians. In spite of his double treachery, and his 
readiness to destroy Athens merely in order to avenge his 
personal wrongs, the Athenians welcomed him back and 
restored him to his generalship. But, though the Athenians 
forgave him, the moralists of history do not forgive him. 
They regard him as one of the sublime scamps of the human 
race—a fascinating blackguard, but none the less a black- 
guard. And yet Socrates made him his friend. His 
fascination is in a measure the fascination of Absalom : he 
attracts us esthetically, but repels us morally. And 
Absalom is but one in a long list of kings’ sons who have 
risen treasonably against their fathers. One remembers how 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion began his active life as a rebel against 
his father, Henry II., and how he fought against him at the 
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head of the army of Aquitaine. The truth is, in the ancient 
and medieval world, treason of this kind was not regarded 
with nearly the same severity as it has come to be regarded 
in modern days. Nowadays, that a monarch’s son should 
take arms against him is almost unthinkable. The idea 
of loyalty is an idea without which the peace and unity of 
the modern State would not be possible, and our only means 
of keeping the world from tumbling back into the turbulence 
of the Middle Ages—we do not speak ironically—is to regard 
the idea of loyalty as one of the fundamental ideas of civilisa- 
tion. But we must remember that it was not always so. 
In Homer, in Beowulf, in the Irish epic-cycles, in the Norse 
sagas, we do not find that the man who is, according to the 
modern conception, a traitor is necessarily regarded as a 
reprobate. In the Heroic Age it was deemed possible for 
a respectable man to change sides or even to take arms 
against his own people, just as Achilles was still regarded 
as a reputable soldier, despite his sulking in his tent. If 
a modern general behaved like Achilles, he would be taken 
out and shot under martial law. We have gained as well 
as lost sternness as the modern theory of the State has 
grown stronger. 

In considering modern cases of treason, we must insist 
upon the application of one standard to them all. We 
must not allow our natural prejudices, for instance, to 
suggest to us that treason is a good thing, say, in Bulgaria, 
but a*bad thing, say, in Italy. Treason, given the same 
circumstances, cannot be morally reprehensible in one 
country and morally admirable in another. We cannot 
expect, of course, to rid ourselves entirely of the passion 
which is allied to the passionate desire for the success of 
our cause. But, if we approach the matter as moralists 
rather than as partisans, we must do our best to preserve as 
severely judicial an attitude as would a judge sent down 
to earth from Mars. What would such a judge say of 
an Alsatian member of the German Reichstag who, on the 
outbreak of war, fled to France and joined the French 
Army ? From the German point of view he is undoubtedly 
atraitor ; we presume he must even have sworn allegiance to 
the German Emperor. But is it fair to judge him from the 
German point of view? Manifestly, his spiritual loyalty 
was not to Germany but to Alsace and, through Alsace, to 
France. He could not be loyal in the spiritual sense without 
becoming a traitor. So he became a traitor. Again, take 
the case of a Bohemian whom the war compelled to choose 
between loyalty to Bohemia and loyalty to the Austrian 
Empire. Many Bohemians have believed that at the 
present crisis loyalty to Bohemia and loyalty to the Austrian 
Empire are incompatible. They had an _ unsuccessful 
rising. Many of them have paid the penalty of traitors. 
One of them fled to England, where he now lives with a 
price upon his head. But no Englishman regards him as 
morally reprobate. On the contrary, he is honoured as a 
patriot. 

Or take, again, the case of the Russian Poles who 
joined the Polish legion in the Austrian Army at the begin- 
ning of the war. They may have been fools to believe 
that Poland would ever get its liberty from the Central 
Powers, but, in so far as they acted from love of Poland 
and not from selfish motives, they cannot be dismissed 
as scoundrels. If we do not understand the motives of 
traitors, we cannot tell whether their treason is a crime from 
a moral point of view or a crime merely from the point of view 
of the State as at present constituted. Thus, if Germany 
chose to annex Belgium, she would at once regard all 
Belgians who supported the cause of the Allies as traitors 
worthy of capital punishment. But a neutral judge would 
refuse to regard such Belgians as moral culprits. But 


suppose that Belgium were incorporated into the German 
Empire, and remained so incorporated for a century or 


two? Would a Belgian who, in the year 2116, still found 
loyalty to Belgium incompatible with loyalty to the German 
Empire be of necessity morally culpable as well as legally a 
traitor? 

These are considerations which it is well to bear in mind 
in judging of instances of treason nearer home. We have 
had in Ireland in recent times two dangerous outbursts of 
treason—the treason of the Ulstermen and the treason of 
the anti-Redmond Volunteers. The Ulstermen, it has 
been claimed, have been guilty only of hypothetical treason. 
They have never actually fired on soldiers. Treason, how- 
ever, does not necessarily involve actual warfare. It has 
been defined as, among other things, ‘* levying war against 
His Majesty in order by force or constraint to 
compel His Majesty to change his measures or counsels, or 
in order to intimidate or overawe both Houses, or either 
House of Parliament; or conspiring to levy war against 
His Majesty or any such intent or for any such purpose as 
aforesaid, or instigating any foreigner with force to invade 
this realm or any other of the dominions of His Majesty.” 
Sir Edward Carson’s followers, in taking custom-house 
officers and police-officers prisoners at the time of the Larne 
gun-running, were surely guilty of an act of war against 
the Crown. The logic of their action was that, if they 
were resisted, they would use force of arms. It would be 
absurd to accuse Sir Edward Carson himself of instigating 
the Kaiser to invade this realm, but many of his followers 
were quite frank in expressing the hope that Ulster might 
be saved for Protestantism by a ‘* Continental deliverer.” 
In any case, Sir Edward Carson and all, they made it quite 
clear that their loyalty to the British Empire was con- 
ditional loyalty. They would be loyal in action only pro- 
vided Ulster had the sort of government she desired. It is 
unquestionable that at the time many indignant Liberals 
called Sir Edward Carson a traitor, demanded his trial on a 
charge of high treason, and regarded him and his followers 
as, in a moral no less than in a legal sense, wicked beyond 
measure. 

No one can doubt, however, that in the common 
affairs of life the average follower of Sir Edward Carson 
is an excellent example of a moral human being. He 
may be the victim of foolish superstitions and foolish fears, 
but, in so far as he is disinterested, his treason does not 
shock us as a thing morally base, but chiefly as an offence 
against the State to which he claims to be loyal. And we 
must judge the so-called Sinn Fein Volunteers by the 
same standard. To call them traitors is not to pass a 
moral judgment on them, unless it means that they were, also 
treacherous to their ideal. They manifestly take the view 
that the position of Ireland is the position of Belgium, 
Poland, Bohemia, and Alsace, and that they must be 
traitors either to the British Empire or to Ireland. One 
need not accept the view in order to realise that it is capable 
of being held by a moral being. One has to understand the 
motive of a traitor before one can be just to him. It will, 
perhaps, help to educate us in regard to Anglo-Irish polities 
if we face the fact that the Sinn Fein Volunteers clearly felt 
that they were taking up arms against a foreign Power— 
that they were committing an act, not of treason, but of 
war. That suggests the ideal to which they were loyal 
and in pursuit of which they were disinterested. We do 
not mean to say that the rising was not criminally foolish, 
or that it did not inflict woeful injury both on Ireland and 
England. But as to the obvious treason in it—the struggle for 
an ideal which is rightly or wrongly looked on as incom- 
patible with the safety of the British State—that, we must 
insist, is not a moral but a political crime. It is, of course, 
punishable as such. But we do not imagine that even the 
soldiers who shot the leaders of the rising would have felt any 
moral objection to shaking hands with them before doing so. 
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THE NEGLECT OF SCIENCE 


HEN Germany made scientific murder and 
called it war, all those in this country who hate 


science, the blitherers and scribblers, the pro- 
fessional obscurantists, the academic reactionaries, and 
the great company of those who, never having seriously 
studied anything in their lives, do not know that there 
is such a thing as knowledge—all these persons made a 
virtue of their ignorance, and thanked God that they 
were not to be numbered among the worshippers of 
science, now demonstrated to lead directly and inevitably 
to devilry. 

The German use of the chemistry of chlorine for the 
making of poisonous gas was an admirable illustration 
of the consequences of the worship of chemistry. When 
I was a medical student in Edinburgh, going in to my 
vivd voce examination in chemistry, the man before me 
was an English public schoolboy, as one could always 
tell by the preference of ‘‘ medecine ”’ for “‘ medicine ” 
as the name of the faculty in which the student was 
matriculated. That always proved that no expense had 
been spared in teaching spelling to the youth in question. 
He was asked how to make acetone, a simple matter 
very relevant to-day, the questioner being Professor 
Crum Brown, as beautiful and courteous an old gentle- 
man as ever lived, and brother of Dr. John Brown, 
author of one of the few most heartrending and exquisite 
things even in our literature. The student not knowing 
the answer, and being asked how it came about that he 
could not reply, explained that he was “ not a dirty 
chemist.”” He is probably marking at a billiard-table 
somewhere now, and his fate illustrates the consequences 
of teaching that chemistry is “ stinks ” and that a man 
of science, as distinguished from a gentleman, is a 
“ bloke.” 

But against the German use of the chemistry of 
chlorine let us now set the work of Colonel Sims Wood- 
head, of Cambridge, who has shown us how to add to 
the soldier’s drinking-water just so much of this powerful 
antiseptic as shall kill all microbes, but not so muchasto 
render the water undrinkable. Is chemistry a bad thing 
or a good thing ? 

It was the Englishman, Francis Bacon, who said that 
knowledge is power. No one would venture to decry 
knowledge. When, however, the word is translated into the 
Latin by which the worshippers of classics set such high 
store, they are horrified. Knowledge they respect, but 
science they despise! Bacon, in fact, writing in Latin, 
which he even seems to have understood, did not say 
“ Knowledge is power,’ but “* Scientia est potentia.” 
And, like all other forms of power, knowledge or science 
is morally neutral. It may be used or abused ; no moral 
sign can be attached to it. The contemporary illustra- 
tion for the chemistry of chlorine will perhaps serve. No 
matter whether we refer to the power of dynamite, or 
the power of money, or the power of speech, or the power 
of knowledge, the truth remains that here is an anethical 
thing which the will of man may employ for good 
or evil. 

That man should blaspheme against knowledge is 
curious indeed when we consider that intelligence, which 
is the power of acquiring knowledge, is his characteristic 
mark, and the sole instrument of his lordship of the 
earth. The anatomist, looking for a feature unique in 
man, must pass by the chin, remarkable enough, knowing 
that it merely remains as a salient, after the retrogression 
of jaws and teeth. The pre-frontal and other “ silent ” 
areas of the cerebrum, the instruments of learning, 
of what Sir Ray Lankester calls educability, are 
the marks of man, they make him the paragon of 
animals; and knowledge, of which the highest and most 





essential forms, in any direction, are best known as 
science, is their result. 

But whilst it is in any case a signal folly for man to 
decry knowledge, our own case in these islands is the 
most remarkable of all. In the first place, the most 
wonderful and admirable incarnation of science that the 
world has ever seen is the British Navy, to which our 
despisers of science owe their daily bread. Its officers 
are all men of science, nor has any of them been required 
to touch the classics, supposed to be the essential 
creators of character. Yet for efficiency, devotion, 
honour, self-sacrifice, for everything that makes man 
great, for everything that constitutes the highest ty 
of character, where are these men to be equalled ? The 
scientific instruments which they use, embodiments of 
the utmost resources of chemistry, dynamics, physics, 
electricity, astronomy and so forth—these and their 
users are now the sure shield of civilisation. To decry 
science from these happy isles, thus safeguarded, is to bite 
the hand that feeds us. 

Again, though all forms of knowledge, as we have 
asserted, can be abused as well as used, there are some 
which, if any, may almost be called inherently noble, so 
capable are they of noble use, so little capable of prosti- 
tution. These, of course, are the sciences that deal with 
the protection and enhancement of life, the control of 
disease of body and mind, the relief of suffering man and 
beast. Dr. J. T. Merz, of Newcastle, a devoted and dis- 
tinguished student, himself of German descent, in his 
really magnificent work on “The History of European 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century,” has given the palm 
to this country for the number and value of the really 
original and epoch-making ideas and discoveries which 
it has contributed to science. That this is true no 
student of the history of science will question ; but my 
present point is that, in the particular realm of the 
Humane Sciences, as we may call them, France and 
England are the creditors of all mankind. If we take 
the contemporary practical science of succouring the ill 
and wounded, in peace and in war, we may briefly trace 
it to four immortal names, two men and two women, of 
which the greatest is French, and the other three are 
English. On the male side, Louis Pasteur and Joseph 
Lister ; on the female side, Elizabeth Fry and Florence 
Nightingale—the “ passionate statistician “—are the 
begetters par excellence of the noble power which daily, 
in Pasteur’s words, “* extends the frontiers of life.”’ For 
us in this country to decry science is to depreciate a host 
of undying names, like those of Newton and Harvey and 
Faraday and Darwin, which are amongst the chief real 
glories of our name and state, and to which in full 
measure applies what Carlyle wrote about India and 
Shakespeare respectively, as causes for pride in our 
nationality. 

These things being so, consider the quite astonishing 
fact that in none of the leading countries of the world 
to-day will you find anything to approach the official 
neglect, the political contempt, that are the charac- 
teristic and all but ruinous marks of our attitude 
towards science in this country to-day. Oxford and 
Cambridge are above all to blame; our demagogues, 
popular writers and editors are to blame ; doubtless men 
of science themselves are largely to blame also. In any 
case the fact is as it is, and the consequences have been 
appalling. 

Lord Montagu has lately referred to the question of 
acetone, in which the war found us utterly unprepared, 
and to the distillation of coal, in which we are so rich, 
at low temperatures, for the production of fuels available 
if the supply of petrol, of which we produce none, should 
fail us. Professor Henry Armstrong, lecturing recently 
at the Royal Institution on chemistry in relation to the 
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war, stated that tri-nitro-toluene, the most remarkable 
and particular explosive of the present war, had not been 
heard of in our War Office on the outbreak of hostilities. 
It was, of course, perfectly familiar to all our students of 
elementary organic chemistry. One-third of German 
ammunition for heavy guns consists of nitro-glycerine, 
of which fats and oils are the only sources. In happy 
ignorance of such rudimentary chemistry, our Govern- 
ment long allowed fats to enter Germany, totally 
unaware that they were of any military importance. A 


man of science, who had ever made a genuine study of 


any subject, would assume that there was much to know 
in some other subject not his own, and would consult 
an expert; but the man who has never really set 
himself to discover the truth on any subject does not 
know that there is such a thing as knowledge, and 
blunders accordingly. I have been continuously study- 
ing medicine ever since I left school, and accordingly 
would never dream of trusting myself to treat anybody 
for whom I am responsible for any but the most trivial 
and obvious ailments. I have learnt how ignorant I am 
and act accordingly. The man who has never studied 
medicine at all prescribes freely for his family or friends, 
pouring all manner of potent “* drugs of which he knows 
little into bodies of which he knows less.” Apply the 
same procedure to national affairs in desperate hours, 
and we begin to understand the cause of the present 
discontents.* 

Que faire? Well, thanks to Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, 
there has been formed a Committee on the Neglect of 
Science, of which the address is 28, Victoria Street, S.W.., 
and from which our salvation may come, if intelligent 
people everywhere will back it up. The concern of 
politicians is votes. Politicians rule us. The men 
responsible for the shameful and murderous neglect of 
chemistry in this war are the men who learnt to call 
chemistry “‘ stinks ’’ at school, and who indeed, after 
some fifteen years of the most expensive education in 
the world, had learnt nothing but contempt for knowledge. 
These men must be moved by public opinion, which 
is the breath of their nostrils, and that opinion must 
therefore be aroused to support the new Committee. 
The recent meeting at the Linnean Society was remark- 
able, and I was grateful to stand for two and a-half 
hours, even in an atmosphere which must have been of 
unusual chemical interest. The Committee requires 
and deserves the practical and immediate help of all 
thoughtful and patriotic citizens. No dirty political 
game is here in hand. No hostility to the Government 
is at the root of the matter. Merely the Committee 
see what recent history has proved to be true—that the 
neglect of science has very nearly destroyed us, and 
that we cannot begin too soon to make amends. At 
this hour candidates for admission to Sandhurst are 
not required to show any knowledge of the natural 
sciences. The reader will not be able to believe this, 
but it is true. The nation must at once support the 
demand of the resolution unanimously passed the 
other day, under the chairmanship of Lord Rayleigh, 
that “in order to promote national efficiency in the 
near future, the natural sciences should be made an 
integral part of the educational course in all the great 
schools of this country, and should form part of the 
entrance examination of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge as well as of the newer Univer- 
sities.” 

The nation must learn to love and seek the truth, 
and the truth shall keep us free. 

LENS. 





* Again I refer the reader to Professor E. B. Poulton’s Romanes 
Lecture, Science and the Great War (Clarendon Press. 2s.). 


A SINN FEINER 


NE spring day eight, or perhaps nine, years ago, 
() walking down the village street, the contents bill 
of a newspaper caught his eye. The title was not 
entirely unfamiliar to him; even in the columns of the 
Unionist papers, which were the only journals he saw, 
from time to time a sentence of careless scorn had been 
thrown at something called “ Sinn Fein,” but what exactly 
those mysterious words stood for (he knew no Gaelic) he 
had only the vaguest idea. So he went into the little shop 
and asked for a copy of the paper. The woman behind the 
counter could not supply it, had never had a copy; the 
contents bill had been sent down as wrapping paper by 
the Dublin newsagent ; but, of course, if he wished, she 
would order it for him. He did wish it, and from that time 
onward read it weekly. 

He was young then—little more than a boy. He came 
of Unionist parents, and the difference between his opinions 
and theirs—afterwards so great—was then only shyly 
beginning to appear. God knows what vagrant wind sowed 
that strange seed in his heart, but the little paper with the 
queer name fostered its growth. Perhaps big things had 
always—in a sense—oppressed him, and he turned in relief 
from the big city to the village, from limitless tracts of 
country to local places well known, from the vast, world- 
flung British Empire to tiny Ireland. Whatever the reason, 
he quickly grew to believe (in his young, ignorant way) 
that it was possible that Providence had not strangely 
unfitted Ireland to govern herself, that she even might 
some day exist as an independent nation; but this last 
was a dream too vague and vaporous to be spoken of ; other 
things lay nearer at hand, and must come first. 

The other things were, often, mundane enough. There 
was, for instance, besides the newly-found poctry of Ireland, 
the newly-found Irish tweed. A descent to bathos, possibly ; 
yet in a country so fruitful in religious orders it was not 
difficult to connect the clothing of the body with a dedication 
of life and mind, nor is it exaggeration to say that, with 
the donning of that tweed, a certain conscious act of dedica- 
tion had taken place (oh, not priggishly, he hoped, rather 
shyly and secretly), and that for the future he lived for 
something bigger and better than himself. 

He has never once regretted that act of dedication, 
never tried to free himself from those vows. Religion— 
in the ordinary sense—as he grew older receded farther 
from him, it touched him less and less, and, knowing his 
own weakness, he is glad of that image he raised (false 
god though many may call it); he knows it has kept him 
cleaner, straighter, truer. 

His work—not unconnected with that image—did not, 
in his opinion, allow him to join himself with any political 
organisation. He regretted this; it cut him off from his 
fellow worshippers, and even, years later, when his work 
changed and left him more free, a tangle of circumstances 
still kept him apart. But their image, their dream, was 
his, too; and as, month by month, he saw his country grow 
more confused, unguided, unhelped, groping like a sick 
man in a darkened room, he rejoiced at the strong body of 
independent criticism that was rising up under the name 


of Sinn Fein. 
* * * 


The body of Sinn Feiners swept past him in an eager 
troop. He stood on the fringe of the crowd and lifted his 
hat to them. They were the youngest, the cleanest, the 
best of the country. ... They swept past him, their rifles 
flashing in the sun. He followed them in his heart. 

But only in his heart. And there lies the peculiar ache 
that he feels now; there is the pain-point—that so many 
he knew and honoured have fought, lost all for the dream’s 
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sake, died—while he has stood aloof. Aloof, not altogether 
because of circumstances, aloof also because he believes 
them to have been madly mistaken, because he believes 
they have done to death the thing they and he loved. 
But the image of Pearse—most gentle of men—risking 
everything, fighting, wounded, court-martialled, shot—drives 
him to search his own heart in terror for some weakness 
that has preserved him safe without risk or loss. 

He would be prouder and happier to-day could he count 
Pearse and the others as his comrades. Passed away for 
ever now are those words of scorn: “ gun-shy ganders,” 
“fine Sunday afternoon soldiers”; be their cause good 
or ill, they fought a hopeless fight with tenacity and high 
courage, and regular soldiers, without hesitation, spoke 
comparatively of Loos and Gallipoli. And they fought, 
cleanly and with order, without excesses, without drunken- 
ness. He was not mistaken in his estimation of those bright 
marching lads. He raised his hat with a cheer as they 
passed ; he raises it now, with sad reverence, standing by 
their graves. 

LENNOX Rostnson. 


Correspondence 
MORE MEN 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Sir,—Some day aprés la guerre a bright young man will com- 
pose a treatise on military economics indicating the principles 
by which the “* productiveness ” of an army at war is determined. 
He will show that the “laws” of the economics of a military 
system sometimes run parallel to and sometimes diverge from 
those of an industrial system. He will note that in one par- 
ticular identical tendencies amounting almost to “ laws ’’ may be 
observed. Inventions, or economies in the use of labour, arise 
very largely in an industrial system under the stimulus of some 
pressing need, of which shortage and dearness of labour is one 
of the most common examples. So long as labour is plentiful 
and cheap, the natural inertness of mankind causes it to be 
employed wastefully. But is it not obvious that exactly the 
same phenomenon may be observed even more clearly in the 
British military system? Infantrymen are plentiful and— 
except in the Colonial contingents—cheap. There is as yet no 
adequate stimulus to G.H.Q. (as there is in the case of the French 
and German armies) to employ them economically. Devices for 
holding a trench line safely with the minimum number of men 
are not eagerly sought after. Moreover, we infantrymen in the 
British trenches have rightly or wrongly an impression that far 
less effort is made to preserve our lives than is the case in the 
French or (except in the attack) in the German armies. (I am 
obviously estopped from elaborating this last point.) 

There is not nearly enough pressure on the Staff to use their 
brains in order to economise in the consumption of human 
material. We know that in fact our factories are as essential 
as our infantry brigades to the prosecution of the war. Why 
should not economy in man-power be preached to the latter 
as much as economy in the use of material to the former? And 
in fine, why should it be the Army which sucks the last man it 
can absorb from industry rather than industry which takes the 
last necessary man from the Army ? As far as we in the trenches 
can see, it is only because our masters are not sufficiently stimu- 
lated to use their brains by the forces analogous to those which 
fertilise inventivencss in the industrial system. 

If the War Office have created too large a number of fighting 
units relatively to the number of men in depots, let them admit 
the fact to themselves if not publicly. And verb. sap., let them 
put a capable investigator to inquire into the number of men 
employed, or half-employed, in supply and other services as 
drivers, brakesmen, storemen, buglers, &c., in the transport 
camps of each infantry battalion. I fancy that considerable 
discrepancies will be found in the proportion of their effectives 
which different battalions actually send to the treiuches. And 
it would be interesting to have a comparison between the French 

and British forces in this respect.—Yours, etc., 
TWELVE MONTHS AT THE FRONT. 


THE SLAPDASH QUARTET 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—Your remarks about the “ slapdashity ” of Sir Edward 
Carson, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, and Mr. Lloyd George are 
illuminating ; but you do not explain the reason of their popu- 
larity. No student of modern democracy should forget that 
the general education of nearly all active voters ceases on the 
threshold of adolescence so far as reflection on political questions 
is concerned, and that in this country—especially in the upper 
classes—to think like a boy is a true test of manliness. To 
understand modern politics and the success of the “ Ginger 
Quartet ’’ we have to imagine how we should vote if we were 
still aged fifteen. To a boy of fifteen Sir Edward Carson presents 
all the attractive features of a buccaneer, and Mr. Lloyd George 
the aspect of a martyr facing a kind of pillory for the sake of 
his country. Lord Curzon is, after all, a lord with a Roman 
majesty of deportment, and Lord Milner’s Teutonic note of 
militarism appeals to the martial ardour that has found articulate 
expression in the Boy Scout Movement. 

Our anger when we find that the German Government uses 
the brains of reflective men without needing to enlist adolescent 
support only increases our desire for “ ginger.” We discover 
that Lord Haldane has read German philosophy, which to a 
boy very properly connotes some sort of mental and moral 
depravity, and we find it convenient to forget Lord Curzon’s 
consummate scholarship. We complacently discuss the awful 
consequences of learning and intelligence in the department of 
morality. 

When peace comes we shall have among us men who have 
been stimulated in the trenches to think about politics. Personal 
danger and suffering will certainly carry the process of political 
education beyond adolescence to maturity. The constituencies 
of the future will care less about “ ginger,” not to say, ginger- 
pop. They will test their candidates by standards of efliciency 
which are even more severely essential in the trenches than in 
the counting-house. And perhaps we shall read less in our 
popular journals about soul-thrilling topics like ‘“‘ Sweet Peas ” 
and “ Standard Bread.” 

Adolescent ideals are heroic and rejuvenating. A boy of 
fifteen is often a more lovable character than a man of forty- 
five. The young clerk depicted in a recent novel by Miss May 
Sinclair has the noblest qualities of the true gentleman. But 
he will not necessarily exercise any infallible judgment in choosing 
the leaders of a great nation in a great crisis.—Yours, etc., 

E. S. P. Haynes. 

{[Mr. Haynes, we believe, does his fellow citizens a serious 
injustice ; there are, no doubt, some who are inclined to vote 
as if they were still aged fifteen, but they are at the worst only 
a small minority. Mr. Haynes assumes the wide popularity 
of the Slapdash Quartet ; we doubt it very much. They may 
enjoy the support of the bulk of the metropolitan readers of 
the Daily Mail; but, outside the Home Counties, could they 
win half a dozen seats in the United Kingdom in a straight 
fight against the Coalition ? We may take this opportunity 
of saying that we should not have included Lord Curzon’s name 
in the Quartet if the speech he made on Friday last had been 
made a day or two earlier. Our ground for including it was 
that Lord Curzon had been freely mentioned (e.g., in the Times) 
as one of the “strong man” party and had not up to then 
taken the trouble to repudiate the honour. We owe him our 
apologies.—-Ep. N.S.] 

To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN, 

Sm,—In your very impressive article, “The Demand for 
Strong Action,” in the current number of TuE New StaTEesMAN, 
you launch the word “ slapdashity.”” Would not “ slapdashery ” 
be better? Conveying a reminiscence of “toshery,” and of 
the alert off-handedness in serving customers affected by some 
haberdashery assistants.—Yours, etc., 


May 8th. A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE DUBLIN EXECUTIONS 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your Editorial Notes you are the first among the 
journals yet to hand to seriously question the advisability of 
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the Dublin executions. As an Irishman, I wholly endorse 
your point of view ; and I have no hesitation in further asserting 
that not only is the policy pursued a mistaken one, but it may 
yet prove to be disastrous. Instead of ending the Irish trouble 
it has started it in grim earnest. 

The British authorities have chosen to ignore Botha’s generous 
and eminently successful handling of a parallel situation, and 
reverted once again to the old policy of lead and hemp, which 
throughout the centuries has sown so much rancour and resent- 
ment in Irish breasts. If any one circumstance more than 
another has ministered to the animosity and bitterness with 
which the Irishman, during the last hundred years, has regarded 
his English neighbour, it is undoubtedly because those who 
championed their freedom actually, or metaphorically, died on 
the scaffold. 

Emmet, Wolfe Tone, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald provide 
a case in point. Their names awaken not only sentiments of 
admiration for their brave but hopeless struggle, but also very 
uncharitable thoughts indeed (to put it mildly) towards those 
at whose hands they perished. Yet with a splendid contempt 
for history, Britain of 1916 repeats the blunders of 1798. As, 
however, all the King’s horses and all the King’s men cannot 
undo what the few have decreed, further words are wasted, and 
one naturally turns to the question of how the whole tragedy 
might have been prevented. 

Mr. Sheehy Skeffington’s prophetic warning clears up what to 
most people was a profound mystery; namely, why, in the 
face of such overwhelming odds, the Sinn Feiners decided on a 
clash of arms. But in solving one mystery it creates another. 
Why did not the Irish representatives, conscious as they must 
have been of the impending danger, force the matter on the 
attention of the British Parliament ? Or, having failed in this 
respect, why did they not act to the promptings of their soundest 
instincts and offer the most uncompromising hostility to the 
death sentences ? In not doing so they missed an opportunity— 
all too rare—of performing a signal service to their own country 
and to this. Now that they begin to decipher the writing on the 
wall we hear a few weak-voiced protests drowned almost by the 
dread echo of those tragic words, ** Too late.”—Yours, &c., 

60, Milton Park, Highgate, N. W. B. Murpuy. 


THE TREASON OF SIR ROGER CASEMENT 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—To prove that Sir R. Casement is a traitor you compare 
him to an Alsatian who had taken service under the Prussian 
Government, accepted Prussian pay, pension, and title, and 
then at the outbreak of the war transferred his services to the 
French Government. If this comparison were accurate there 
would be some force in your argument. But why assume— 
though for purposes of vilification the assumption is convenient— 
that Sir R. Casement is in the pay of the German Government ? 
The Editor of Tue NEw StTaTesMAN ought to leave this kind of 
misrepresentation of a man awaiting trial to the gutter press. 
Do you seriously maintain that the Irish “rebels” in staking 
their lives had any other object in view than the good of their 
country ? This is Sir R. Casement’s crime—this is the Sinn 
Fein crime: they loved Ireland, not wisely, but too well. Sir 
J. Maxwell would serve England better by reserving his “* firm- 
ness” for the Germans. When, in the name of God, will you 
English cease to treat us like Hottentots ?—Yours, etc., 

May 9th. P. Murpny. 

[We had not the slightest thought of suggesting that Sir Roger 
Casement has been in the pay of the German Government ; we 
have no knowledge whatever on the point, nor does it seem to 
us to be of any importance, since no one as far as we know has 
ever suggested that Sir Roger’s motives in transferring his 
services to the German Government were pecuniary. Our 
correspondent seems equally to have misunderstood some 
reference of ours to the motives of the Irish rebels ; no one in his 
senses could doubt their honesty any more than their criminal 
foolishness.—Eb. N.S.] 


NATIONAL MUSIC 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw StatTesMAn. 
Sir,—I find it somewhat amusing to be held up by Mr. W. J. 
Turner as an awful example of anti-nationalism. If he would 





read my articie, ‘‘ The Emancipation of Music,” in the English 
Review of last September, and the prolonged controversy which 
ensued between Mr. Ernest Newman and myself in the New 
Witness, he would discover in me a brother-in-arms rather than 
an anti-patriot. It is true that I have been known for many 
years as a propagandist of modern Russian and French music, 
but I have constantly urged that we should emulate the conscious 
effort by which the former overthrew foreign domination and 
the latter the despotism of “* musiquette ” that all but crushed it 
between the Restoration and the Second Empire. As both are 
evils from which we notoriously suffer, I was, and still am, of 
opinion that we may profit by the experience of other countries, 
and accomplish a similar process of liberation. 

The two “ Proses Lyriques ” to which Mr. Turner refers were 
in existence many months before Mr. Goossens saw them. They 
are in French, not because I am stupid enough to compare one 
language with another, but because they just happened to suggest 
themselves to me as French. I have good reason to be reminded 
of it, as their prospective publisher is asking me for an English 
translation, which I find a practical impossibility. Since Mr. 
Turner is so sure of his ground, perhaps he will be amiable enough 
to assist me with an English version. 

The texts being French, I venture to suggest that Mr. Goossens 
was indubitably right in giving them a French setting. Or does 
Mr. Turner wish to take his stand with our mutual colleague of 
the Globe, who also protested against the Frenchness of the 
music, but omitted, presumably as irrelevant, all mention of the 
language or nature of the text.—Yours faithfully, 

EpwIin Evans. 

P.S.—If Mr. Turner will further turn up the Pall Mall Gazette 
of April 5, in which I wrote on “ The Forgotten Lilt ” of English 
music, he will find, incidentally, that I am also with him in that 
matter of “ false relations,” though I have not seen the corre- 
spondence to which he refers in the Music Student. 


* SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY ” 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I would like to make some comment on your footnote 
to my letter, into which you appear to have read more than I 
wrote, or, at any rate, intended to write. The fault may have 
been mine. 

I agree with you that Socialism is primarily an economic 
doctrine—a theory of wealth production and distribution. In 
its international aspect, however, it cannot be summed up as 
‘a certain view as to what sort of distribution of wealth is most 
desirable and just.” The Socialist International, as you pointed 
out in the article which was the subject of my previous letter, 
was created “‘ for the promotion of those working-class interests 
which were thought to be fundamentally identical throughout 
the civilised world.” One of those interests is peace, and the 
International has always recognised it as such, and endeavoured 
to promote it. ‘The urgent business now in hand is to find a way 
whereby the International will be a more effective instrument 
for securing peace in the future than it has been for securing 
peace in the past, even though the parties composing it have not 
control of their respective national governments. 

The point of my former letter was that to cold-shoulder as 
“ Tolstoyanism and Quakerism” any suggestion that Socialists 
should refuse to support war, merely because such a refusal has 
not in the past been identified with Socialism, was an attitude 
in no way helpful in the present situation. My statement was 
that it was an “ open question * whether in the future “ some- 
thing ’ of Quakerism and Tolstoyanism should not be embraced 
in the philosophy of International Socialism. Perhaps I ought 
not to have admitted the terms “ Tolstoyanism ” and “* Quaker- 
ism” at all, but in any case I in no way laid it down that the 
extreme attitude of non-resistance in all circumstances should 
be demanded by the International of its members as individuals, 
or be the official attitude of its constituent bodies. There is, for 
instance, a distinction between Socialists supporting a rebellion 
of (say) the Poles, the Finns, or the Serbs, and taking sides in a 
war between Governments, whose foreign policy is shaped by 
the demands of the great financiers and capitalists. The Inter- 
national might not take the view that its members as individuals 
should never take up arms, and yet decide that Socialist parties 
should never officially support governments in their wars, and 
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so give those wars their moral sanction. The tragedy of the 
International to-day does not lie in the fact that, under the 
pressure of military discipline, thousands of its members flocked 
to the colours, so much as in the facts of German Socialists 
voting war-credits, French Socialists entering the French Cabinet, 
and the British Labour Party gradually abdicating its functions 
until last week Mr. Asquith buttoned it safely in his pocket. 
The Socialist soldiers may march, but how long could a European 
war last with powerful Socialist parties on both sides voting 
against all war credits, and denouncing the war inside Parliament 
and out ? Certainly not for twenty months, and the knowledge 
of governments that in the event of the outbreak of any war 
they would be faced with such domestic opposition might prove 
a powerful factor in keeping the peace. 

Supposing, however, the International were to decide that the 
best policy would be for Socialists to refuse to bear arms, it 
should not be deterred from adopting that policy by a fear that 
it would “ divorce Socialism more completely than ever from 
the general working-class movement.” It would be the business 
of the International to convert the general working-class move- 
ment to its views on that issue, just as it has converted it, or is 
endeavouring to convert it, onother issues. It is the people who 
must be converted to principles, not the principles which must 
be fashioned so as to meet with immediate acceptance by the 
people.—Yours, etc., A. W. Humpnrey. 

70, Carlton-road, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

May 7th. 

[Mr. Humphrey may be right or wrong in holding that the 
Socialists of Europe ought to go into the wilderness for the sake 
of principles which have no prospect of finding “ immediate 
acceptance by the people.” But after all, “‘ acceptance by the 
people’ is an important factor in the position of a democratic 
party, and if Mr. Humphrey’s policy of ignoring it were adopted, 
it is to be feared that we should not see “ powerful Socialist 
parties on both sides voting against all war-credits,”’ for the 
simple reason that no such parties would exist. There appears 
to us to be a fundamental fallacy in the supposition that peace 
is a peculiarly working-class interest ; and we do not think,that any 
specifically working-class organisation is ever likely, as an organi- 
sation, to be an effective instrument for preserving it.—Ep. N.S. 


Miscellany 


THE CASE AGAINST 
CHESTERTON * 


[Copyright U.S.A. 1916.] 


England they are nameless and despised, or, when 

that is impossible owing to their bumptiousness, 
mistrusted. Our plan has the advantage that every Eng- 
lishman passes as possibly intelligent until he opens his 
mouth or takes up his pen, just as he passes for an intrepid 
pugilist until someone assaults him. And as in practice 
nobody ever does assault him, he has only to avoid the 
pen and confine his remarks to simple meteorological obser- 
vations and demands for beer to keep up the national 
character of Britain as the mother of strong silent men, 
all able to use their fists. 

Mr. Julius West is of Allied extraction. I have never 
been able to decide exactly what Mr. Gilbert Chesterton’s 
nationality is, except that he is certainly not an English- 
man: at least, I take it that an Englishman would not 
in England seem extraordinary and even unique. When 
he is not writing he is talking; and he is often doing both : 
on he has not compromised himself. And Mr. Julius West 

as written a book about Mr. Chesterton, which book I 
am supposed to be reviewing. It is distinguished from 
most books of the kind by the circumstance that Mr. West 
has apparently read Mr. Chesterton’s works, which is 
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contrary to all precedent, and also by a command of our 
language which is a very agreeable change from our own 
mere habit of it. His English, like Mr. Conrad’s English, 
has a quality seldom attained by purely British writers. 
No doubt this is because English words have to mean some- 
thing to a foreigner before he can use them at all, whereas 
to an Englishman they are only noises to express his high 
spirits or his ill-humour as the case may Anyhow, 
Mr. West contrives to be very readable on a subject on 
which most unmitigatedly English writers are mere petulant 
nuisances. 

Once in his book Mr. West has failed in tact. To declare 
that all attempts to parody Mr. Chesterton have been 
failures, and on to dedicate the book containing the 
declaration to Mr. J. C. Squire, is excusable only by absence 
of mind. Also I would warn Mr. West and al] whom it 
may concern not to be misled by the younger generation 
of British penmen (those under fifty or thereabouts) who 
believe that their grandfathers all read Mill, and all be- 
longed to a period called Early Victorian, in which the 
dull dogs had. their day. Mill was the inspirer, not, as 
Mr. West implies, of the Socialist reaction of the eighties, 
but of the rearguard actions fought against it by Benthamite 
Individualism under such captains as Bradlaugh and 
Herbert Spencer. Mill’s final conversion to Socialism, 
though claimed for the Fabian side by Mr. Sidney Webb, 
was ignored as completely as Solomon’s final conversion 
to the worship of Ashtaroth; and the statement lately 
slipped into currency that the Fabian Society was, like its 
strongly Individualist and Malthusian predecessor the 
Dialectical Society, founded on Mill, is not merely wide 
of the mark: it actually hits the back of the target. Mr. 
West has been led by it to say that I hold all Mill’s beliefs. 
There was a time when all the Intelligent held Mill’s dis- 
beliefs; and this lasted until his disbeliefs became so 
general that they were no longer perceptible, like the dis- 
belief in the flatness of the earth. But very few people 
knew that Mill had any beliefs at all, except perhaps 
in peasant proprietorship, which was anathema to the 
Socialists. 

Mr. West has also heard that I am “an avowed and 
utter Puritan,” and that Mr. Chesterton is a Catholic Tory. 
I do not object to being called a Puritan, because it means 
only that I do not drive through the town with a painted 
Monte Carlo countess; and Mr. Chesterton sosaliler does 
not object to have it intimated in the same excessive way 
that he is neither a Methodist nor a Manchester doctrinaire. 
But both statements are overdone: they are the literary 
equivalents of burning down the house to roast the pig. I 
should roughly class John Knox among the famous fools 
of history, and Calvin among its famous scoundrels; and 
the spectacle of Mr. Chesterton on his knees every Easter 
before a creature of like passions (in homceopathic dilution) 
with himself and much less brains, confessing his sins and 
receiving absolution, is one which the world has not yet 
seen ; nor does Mr. Chesterton’s outlook on politics resemble 
that of Sir Leicester Dedlock. I suggest, therefore, that 
this use of Puritan and Catholic and Tory as abusive 
epithets, though exhilarating,\is apt to mislead those who 
are not in the family joke. 

But it has its uses when applied to Mr. Chesterton; 
for there is no man alive who more needs being driven by 
mere stress of misunderstanding to a serious definition and 
determination of his own views and destiny. Being an 
artist of almost magical dexterity in language and casuistry, 
he indulges in art for art’s sake quite recklessly. Compared 
to him, poor Whistler, whom he despises, was a bigoted 
missionary, devoting his whole life to the steadfast propa- 
ganda of certain qualities in design and painting. No 
doubt if Whistler had been Rubens, with the Chestertonian 
power and exuberance of that painter, he might have been 
as unscrupulous as Rubens with his brush or Chesterton 
with his pen. But be that as it may, he had a definite 
faith and stuck to it: you always knew where to have 
him and what he stood for. Does anyone know where to 
have Chesterton and what he stands for? In the world of 
romantic ideals, yes: he is as popular as a film drama, 
though not so vulgar. But in the world of things as they 
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are, who can depend on him? Take, for example, his 
attitude towards the public-house. If I confessed to him 
that I helped to build The Fox and Pelican at Grayshott 
he would scorn me, because it was a reformed public-house, 
and is now, I think, a People’s Refreshment House. My 
teetotal friends were horrified at my endowing the accursed 
thing. The local drunkards were even more disgusted by 
the substitution of stunning good beer, which made them 
drunk cheaply and precipitately, for the unreformed stuff 
which spread the process over a whole evening and went to 
their livers rather than to their heads. I do not defend 
my reformed public-house ; but still less can I defend Mr. 
Chesterton’s still more extravagantly reformed sort: the 
romantic imaginary public-house, the public-house that 
never was on sea or land, the public-house that has the sign 
of The Flying Inn, the public-house in which you may 
drink draughts of beer and rum that would empty the horn 
of Odin, and grow more splendid and strong and uproariously 
poetic with every mouthful, the public-house where you 
can drink without squandering the money you should 
take home to your wife and children because there is nothing 
but paper money to pay, where you do not stagger to the 
sewer trap to be sick in the face of heaven, where—to 
mention no more unpleasant things—drink is not drink 
but a dream, and the worship of Dionysos does not turn 
into a sick headache. Now I say that there is no such 
public-house : it is an idealistic mask for the real public- 
ouse. I doubt whether Mr. Chesterton has ever been in a 
real public-house : I think he ekes out the taproom stories 
of Dickens and Jacobs with memories of one or two reluctant 
visits to saloon bars in the Strand to avoid hurting the 
feelings of humble admirers insistent on treating him. I 
began public life by being trotted about the streets of 
Dublin by Irish nursemaids whom amorous carmen treated, 
not forgetting a sip of ginger beer for the childher. I spring 
from a very large family; and every large family has its 
percentage of drunkards. I have lived in the house with 
tipplers. I have tested in my own person the alleged 
inspiration to be derived from what Mr. Chesterton will not 
let me call alcohol and yet honourably shrinks from calling 
booze ; and I can bear witness to its enchanting reduction 
of my critical faculty as evidenced by the manuscripts which 
I read over and tore up next day. I have watched the 
difference between driving a car before lunch and after, 
and have learnt to insist on taking the wheel myself if 
even a spoonful of vin compris has formed part of the 
driver’s lunch. And I remain incurably convinced that 
there is no future for Dutch courage or Dutch inspiration 
or Dutch poetry: alcohol is useful only in parliaments 
where the boredom is so intolerable that it cannot be 
endured without narcotising the critical faculty, and inci- 
dentally the conscience, at the bar or at dinner. 

I therefore take Mr. Chesterton’s glorification of the 
rum bottle and the beer barrel as art for art’s sake, pure 
Anacreontic playboyishness in a hearty popular disguise ; 
and I shall some day organise a presentation to him of a 
proof impression of Cruikshank’s Bottle. He may frame it 
as a frightful example of what comes of being serious ; but 
it will glare at him as a reminder of what comes of cutting 
one’s appetite in two and throwing away the better half 
of it. I have suffered from both halves myself, having 
been defeated in an election because the drunkards on the 
register objected to my being a teetotaler, and the tee- 
totalers objected still more to my refusal to cut off the 
liquor not only of the drunkards but of everyone else as 
well. They preferred the success of the publicans’ candidate 
to that of a man who refused to vilify publicans, having 
found very capable colleagues and good friends among 
them; and I daresay Mr. Chesterton hails their choice (not 
as to my person, but on principle) with three times three. 

I dwell on the Drink Question because it illustrates the 
quarrel which the rising generation is fastening—and 
fastening successfully—on Mr. Chesterton. Mr. Julius 
West begins his book by an evidently sincere announcement 
that he is going to show that Mr. Chesterton is a writer of 
the highest quality and the deepest importance. And yet, 
whenever he gets away from Mr. Chesterton’s literary 
tours de force, he finds himself complaining of inconsistency, 





reaction, obsolescence, aimlessness, and, when science is 
concerned, something which he would obviously call stupidity 
if he did not attribute it (rashly, I think) to ignorance. The 
only conclusion that comes out of it all is that Mr. West has 
no use for Mr. Chesterton except as a literary artist and a 
rhapsode who occasionally contradicts himself by some 
inspired utterance which he never follows up, and forgets 
five minutes afterwards as Morris accused Ruskin of doing 
habitually. 

I do not see what else Mr. Chesterton can expect at the 
hands of intellectually conscientious youth. It is his 
delight on a shiny night in the season of the year, to épater 
not le bourgeois, but the extreme left, the revolutionists, 
the agnostics, the Dwellers on the Threshold of the mil- 
lennium. This is a pious and necessary work. I have 
always protested against the devil having all the good tunes 
of criticism, irony, ridicule and all the other tonics. 
I well remember the beneficial effect of the scandalised 
dismay, the sense of unheard-of outrage, which spread 
through the solemn ranks of Marxism when I first treated 
an International Socialist Congress to several columns of 
descriptive reporting in the capitalist press of just that 
sidesplitting kind which its absurdities deserved; and I 
have no objection whatever to Mr. Chesterton pitching 
into the teetotalers, the Protestants, the Agnostics, the 
Scientists, Christian and anti-Christian, the Jews, the 
Pacificos, the Eugenicans, the Suffragists, the Socialists, 
and, when the feeble-minded and the children are in question, 
into all the tribe of Mr. Honeythunder, with every weapon 
that can put the fear of God into them and keep it there. 

All the same, when things have to be done, and people 
to be endured and dealt with, the man who gets his way is 
the positive man and not the negative or derisive one. 
It is unnecessary to urge that there are feeble-minded 
people in the world ; for the war has just now brought out 
the fact that there are hardly any other people. But 
there are people so feeble-minded that unless they are kept 
in tutelage they cannot live at all. And everybody is 
feeble-minded in one department or another. Mr. Chesterton 
probably needs the tutelage of a solicitor, a doctor, and a 
stockbroker ; and each of these three tutors of his may be 
feeble-minded to the last degree about golf, on the merits 
of which Mr. Chesterton is, I fancy, supremely sane. My 
own gorgeous abilities do not exclude pitiable imbecilities 
in directions which, in self-defence, I abstain from indicating. 
Samuel Pepys was an able man; but he was weak as water 
among the wives of the dockyard artificers, and even in the 
kitchen. I have known people in both sexes who combined 
extraordinary talent with a ruinous incapacity for living 
within their incomes. The French institution of a Council 
of Prudent Persons to look after people who are unable, 
on one point or another, to look after themselves, is a very 
aneniilia and necessary one ; and both I and Mr. Chesterton 
—clever as we are—would probably be the better for one, 
though I should not envy the prudent ones their job. 

However, let me come down from what is desirable to 
what is already recognised as necessary. We have masses 
of feeble-minded people who can no more be left to them- 
selves without gross cruelty than a newly-blinded soldier 
from the front can be left to negotiate the Mansion House 
crossings without a guide. What does Mr. Chesterton 
propose to do with them? Let us take it that he has 
kicked Mr. Honeythunder into the horse-pond. Let us 
assume that he has snatched from the hands of Mrs. Sidney 
Webb all those perfectly sane and responsible cases whom, 
merely because they are poor and she is an interfering 
woman, she has sequestrated from their ordinary avocations 
and enslaved in a fiendish craze for subjugating her im- 
pecunious fellow creatures (I hope I am not understating 
the Chestertonian and Wellsian view of that unquestionably 
very active and inquisitive lady). He will still have a 
residuum on his hands. What will he do with them? 
That is what Mr. Julius West and some others evidently 
want to know. They surmise that he would call them the 
Little Sisters and Brothers of Jesus, and pack them into a 
convent or monastery where the Factory Acts do not run. 
They even suggest that his soul would be so completely 
satisfied with the kicking and ducking of Honeythunder 
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and the discomfiting of Mrs. Sidney Webb, that he would 
forget all about the feeble-minded and leave them to be 
resumed by his two victims the moment his back was turned. 
But they don’t know. Why? Because Mr. Chesterton 
has never told them. 

Take again the children of the poor. Mr. Chesterton is, 
to his honour, a sound Dickensian, and does not think any 
child ought to be like Jo in Bleak House. Well, the practical 
alternative, until poverty is abolished, is to spend money 
enough on Jo to tine him up decently. Who is to have 
the spending of that money and the responsibility for Jo ? 
Clearly, answers the feeling heart, Jo’s mother. Now that 
may solve the problem for Jo A (pardon the official classifi- 
cation), whose mother is a mother in a thousand, or, to be 
roughly accurate, one of from 25 to 33 pet cent. of our 
impecunious motherhood. But Jo B has no mother. 
Jo C has a mother who can be trusted with the money if she 
is inspected a little. Jo D has a gloriously drunken mother 
who will not only drink Jo’s endowment but force him to 
add to it as a thief, and force his sister to add to it as a 
child-prostitute. It is no use shrieking that this is a libel 
on motherhood. If the thistle of poverty bore nothing but 
grapes we should not want to uproot it. The objection to 

verty is precisely that it inevitably produces such results. 

fhat would Mr. Chesterton do with Jo C and JoD? Will 
he say, like the bold bishop, that he had rather see Jo free 
(as in Bleak House) than inspected or torn from his mother’s 
arms ? Not without denying his master, Dickens, who 
was always himself Honeythundering at “ my lords and 
gentlemen and right honourables and wrong honourables of 
every degree” to officiously make Jo their business; to 
demolish Tom-All-Alone’s; to endow and inspect and clean 
up; and to replace Mrs. Pardiggle and Bumble and Gradgrind, 
not by beer and jollity and the fighting part of knight- 
errantry and medieval religion, but by the sworn enemy 
and vowed destroyer of the accursed Poor Law: in short, 
by Mrs. Sidney Webb. He nosooner showed how Mrs. Par- 
diggle, fool and snob and self-elected irresponsible unin- 
spected inspector, made the miserable savages she inspected 
worse, than he went on to show how the two decent ladies she 
brought with her made them better. The bond of sympathy 
between Mr. Sidney Webb and myself is that we were both 
brought up on Little Dorrit. No use coming Dickens over 
us. What would Mr. Chesterton do with Jo? Hisreply 
would make an excellent subject for an article in the New 
Witness, which really ought now to be called The Three 
Witnesses: meaning, not those whom some Trinitarian 
forger foisted on St. Jerome’s Vulgate for so many centuries, 
but St. Gilbert, St. Cecil, and St. Hilary. 

Then, as to the Jews. We cannot massacre the Jews 
without carting them all to Russia, which is hardly feasible. 
We must put up with the Jews, just as we must put up with 
the Irish in spite of the alarming consequences of allowing 
young men to be imported from Dublin to London, as Lord 
Northcliffe was, and as I was. Considering that it is with 
the greatest difficulty that Englishmen can be induced 
to put up with one another, it is too much to expect them 
to love the Jews ; but they must let them live, and there’s 
an end on’t. Macaulay showed, years before I was born, 
that the case trumped up by our Jew-baiters could just as 
easily be trumped up against men with red hair or any 
other distinctive mark. That demonstration remains un- 
refuted and indeed irrefutable. Now, since Macaulay’s 
time it has become apparent to all the world that the Jews 
are the only people in Britain who combine culture and 
intellectual activity and susceptibility with commonsense 
and practical business ability. When you speak of the 
selfish, greedy, pushing plutocrat who makes money and 
spends it in getting a great deal more of what a navvy likes, 
you are never thinking of a Jew. And when you speak of 
the unpractical dreamer, full of books and pictures and 
noble ideals, but hopeless when it comes to business, and 
convinced that politics and economics and mathematics 
are the dry pursuits of soulless and sexless men and women, 
you are again not thinking of a Jew. If all the portfolios of 
the Cabinet were strictly reserved for Jews, and the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons conducted in Yiddish 
we have every reason to expect that the country would be 





governed much more intelligently than it is at present, and 
with a steady regard to the value of intellectual training, 
knowledge of languages and literature, and artistic culture, 
instead of our present implacable and boorish contempt for 
them. These hard facts—for such they are, to our shame— 
will not yield to jibes at “the Infant Samuel” and impli- 
cations that no Christian would have behaved as the Lord 
Chief Justice did about his Marconi shares. If the German 
Junkers were to drop their silly and snobbish prejudice 
against the Jews, and admit them to their imperial councils, 
as our Junkers have done, I should be seriously alarmed ; 
for our tolerance of the Jews is one of the advantages we 
have over Germany in the war. Does Mr. Chesterton, like 
Mr. Houston Chamberlain, really think that a Jew, qua Jew, 
is a worse man than himself? Mr. West has clearly a right 
to know. 

The Suffragists can afford to forgive Mr. Chesterton a 
good deal in consideration of his having given us the best 
and finest masculine statement yet made of the worth of 
women. Why he finished by denying them a vote without 
at the same time disclaiming one for himself is just one of 
the matters he ought to explain. The highwayman who 
robbed Squire Western’s sister of her jewels at least gave 
a reason for it; and curiously enough, it was essentially if 
not verbally the very reason Mr. Chesterton gives for 
robbing women of their political rights. For my part, I 
cannot work up much enthusiasm for the vote (having one 
myself); but I think, on Mr. Chesterton’s own grounds, 
that it is monstrous that any public authority should sit 
without the counsel and presence of women, no matter how 
they are chosen ; and until women concentrate their claims 
on this immovable human truth, and recognise that Votes 
for Women is by itself only a reductio ad absurdum of Votes 
for Men, they will not corner Mr. Chesterton, much less the 
people who are stupider than he, of whom the number is 
considerable. 

Mr. Chesterton, as an anti-Modernist, compromises 
himself perhaps more vitally than as an anti-Socialist. His 
notion that he is an anti-Socialist is founded on the erroneous 
superstition that he was once a Socialist. An early fancy 
for Socialism no more makes a man a Socialist than an 
early fancy for the architecture of St. Sophia’s makes him 
a Moslem. In the spirit of the schoolmaster who offered 
Coleridge a little essay on Method to cure his discursiveness, 
I recommend my own tracts to Mr. Chesterton to cure his 
delusion that social salvation is attainable by a combination 
of personal righteousness with private property in the form 
of a picturesque allotment. When Mr. Chesterton combines 
a knowledge of the law of rent with his regard for the law 
of God, he will become a Socialist for the first time; and 
his Socialism will stick. 

But anti-Modernism is another matter. The law of rent 
and the law of value are, unfortunately, still in the technical 
sphere: they are not in the air: they are known only to 
those who have cared enough about the intellectual sound- 
ness of their politics to make a special study of economics. 
Diners-out do not talk of Gresham’s law, or Ricardo’s law, 
or Jevons’s law, any more to-day than they did when they 
dined with Shakespear at the Mermaid, with Johnson at 
the Literary Club, or with Dickens at Tavistock House. 
But they do talk about Evolution and Natural Selection 
(often, alas ! confusing them damnably) and about Eugenics, 
about Darwin and Mendel, Bergson and Butler, Herz and 
Marconi, aeroplanes and trinitrotoluene. Now it is not con- 
ceivable that Mr. Chesterton is as ignorant of these matters as 
Shakespear, Johnson and Dickens. He cannot believe that 
Marconi is a bookmaker with whom certain politicians had 
shady dealings; that Galton was a prurient blackguard 
who invented the word eugenics as a mask for disgusting 
improprieties ; that Evolution is a silly and blasphemous 
attempt to discredit the Garden of Eden; that motor-cars 
are nuisances, aeroplanes toys to which Chinese kites are far 
superior, and war still an affair of battle-axes mightily wielded 
by armour-plated athletic giants. Yet Mr. Chesterton has 
written a good many sentences which seem to mean either 
these things or nothing. I will even go so far as to say 
that it will serve him right if future professors, specialising 
in the literature of the Capitalistic Era, explain to their 
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students that they must not rely on traditional dates, 
as it is clear from internal evidence that though Wells and 
Bennett and Chesterton are dated as contemporaries. 
Chesterton must have died before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and may perhaps be placed as early as the 
fifteenth or sixteenth as a master of the School of Rabelais, 
Wells and Bennett, on the other hand, could not possibly 
have come earlier than the post-Ibsen period. “ As against 
this,” we may conceive the future professor lecturing, “ it 
is alleged that one of Chesterton’s best books is a monograph 
on Shaw, who is dated as a contemporary of Wells. But 
the best authorities are agreed that this extraordinaril 
enlightened author was one of the pioneers of the twenty-fift 
century, and that the allusions to him in the books of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries are later interpolations, 
the pseudo-Chesterton book being probably Shaw 
himself, a hypothesis which fully accounts for its heartfelt 
eulogy. It has been objected that the writer does not seem 
to have read Shaw’s works; but thisis clearly an intentional 
mystification, very characteristic of the freakish founder 
of the Shavians.” 

Not to labour the point further, Mr. Chesterton does un- 
questionably affect to throw back to the grandfathers of 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Wells, and Dr. Saleeby rather than for- 
ward to the Democracy of Walt Whitman and Edward 
Carpenter. Like Morris, he goes back to the Middle Ages, 
but does not, like Morris, finally admit that we are in the 
Dark Ages and that the Middle Ages are still far ahead of 
us, and that our news about them is as yet news from 
nowhere. Nietzsche’s appeal to him to be a good European 
does not move him. His Radicalism is not that of Cobden 
but of Charles James Fox, including his enthusiasm for the 
French Revolution, so heavily blown on by Marx and his 
school. 

In the end we are left in doubt whether Chesterton is a 
man who has swallowed all the formulas, and decided that 
the older ones are on the whole the least absurd, or a man 
who has never swallowed any modern formulas at all, though 
he has smelt plenty of them. The difference is important ; 
for though a Modernist may trust a man who, having read 
the story of Jonah and the Great Fish side by side with a 
volume of the Higher Criticism, prefers Jonah as not only 
more amusing but more probable and less far-fetched, yet 
he will shrink from the guidance of one who does not know 
what the Higher Critics have to say. Criticisms by mentally 
deficient people are sometimes extraordinarily wiihieien 
For example, Mr. Chesterton, who has both delicacy and 
common-sense in a very high degree, could never have done 
the work of Freud, who has neither delicacy nor common- 
sense. When Mr. Chesterton broke his arm, I deplored it 
as an accident ; but Freud, if he had heard about it, would 
have concluded that Mr. Chesterton had subconsciously 
done it on purpose to punish himself for some frightful 
secret crime. Nobody but a fool would have thought of 
such a thing; but then wise men are always overlooking 
things that are visible to fools; and though I once broke 
my own arm and therefore most vehemently reject the 
Freudian psychoanalysis of Mr. Chesterton’s mishap, I pay 
a serious if disrespectful attention to Freud. For I have 
never forgotten Vasari’s story of Michael Angelo laughing at 
the stonemason’s statue because it had no knees. The 
stonemason took his statue away ; sawed through the legs : 
inserted a pair of knees; and brought it back to his illus- 
trious critic to ask was it right now? “TI should never 
have thought of that,” said Michael. Precisely. When 
will Mr. Chesterton take off his hat to Freud, or, say, to 
Dr. Saleeby (who is very far from being mentally deficient 
except when the Great Inoculation Swindle is in question) 
as Michael Angelo took off his hat to the stonemason ? 

However, in all this I am not conducting my own case: I 
am holding a brief for Mr. Julius West and the Modernists. 
For my own part I would not have Mr. Chesterton other than 
he is. It is just as important that Mr. Chesterton should 
object to our modern education as that Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Bennett should object to our want of it. The knight- 
errant who turns up everywhere because he has no destina- 
tion sometimes does more than the man who is too busy 
to attend to anything or see anybody. And though the 


knight-errant who seeks for giants and cuts their heads off 
is out of date, nothing can be more modern than Sir Chester- 
ton of Overroads, who seeks for convictions and turns them 
inside out. Convictions are prisons, says someone (it 
sounds like Nietzsche), and all that can said in their 
defence is that the spirit of man is like steam or petrol 
vapour : it will not do any work until you put it in a strong 
prison, even at the risk of its bursting the prison and destroy- 
ing you. Mr. Chesterton’s spirit is so extremely explosive 
that it bursts every strong modern prison; so for the 
present he uses any old, patched, leaky and elastic gasbag 
that may be lying ready to his hand on the dustheap of 
history, and uses it less as a cylinder than as a jester’s 
bladder to belabour painlessly the people he thinks ridiculous 
and shallow. The result is very entertaining to the by- 
standers, and often highly suggestive and instructive. The 
thing is done with a peculiar art which combines the intel- 
lectual strategy of Butler: ‘‘ Be Laodicean: hold your 
convictions lightly,” with an energetic determination to 
fight for every halfpenny as if it were a million, or, as 
Shakespear put it, “ greatly to find quarrel.in a straw.” 
Thus he contrives to be as sympathetic as Hamlet and as 
rumbustious as Fortinbras at the same time. He neither 
fights principles nor defends them ; but he faces opponents 
gleefully, and indeed invents them and imposes monstrous 
opinions and fantastic legends on them for the sake of 
leading a crusade against them, like Don Quixote with the 
sheep and the windmills. I love to see quiet Quakers 
like Mr. Grubb and conscientious reasoners like Mr. J. A. 
Hobson suddenly transmogrified into Judases and Lucifers 
and Antichrists, and assailed with a thundering charge as 
of all the hosts of heaven, led by the giant figure of Mr. 
Chesterton, who seems always to leave millions of dead in 
his ensanguined track as he sweeps on. It is pleasant, too, 
to hear Mr. Grubb and Mr. Hobson, neither dismembered 
nor even dusty, indignantly exclaiming, “* What the devil 
do you mean, Mr. Chesterton, by knocking off our hats like 
that?” This apparent exaggerativeness, however, is not 
necessarily a defective sense of proportion. An error of a 
millimetre at the cannon’s mouth may mean an error of 
a mile when the shell explodes; and it is the way of big 
men to think of the mile rather than of the millimetre, and 
to swear at the gunner with proportionate vehemence. I 
must not allow this explanation to reflect on Mr. Hobson ; 
for Mr. Hobson is generally dead on his target whilst Mr. 
Chesterton, in a magnificent frenzy, is all over the shop. 
But that is in war time, when all the imaginative people 
are in a more or less pathological condition, and will tolerate 
no aim except at the German target. 

I agree very heartily with Mr. West as to Mr. Chesterton’s 
success in his single essay as a playwright. I shirk the 
theatre so lazily that I have lost the right to call myself 
a playgoer; but circumstances led to my seeing Magic 
performed several times, and I enjoyed it more and more 
every time. Mr. Chesterton was born with not only brains 
enough to see something more in the world than sexual 
intrigue, but with all the essential tricks of the stage at his 
fingers’ ends ; and it was delightful to find that the charac- 
ters which seem so fantastic and even ragdolly (stage 
characters are usually waxdolly) in his romances became 
credible and solid behind the footlights, just the opposite 
of what his critics expected. The test is a searching one: 
an exposure to it of many moving and popular scenes in 
novels would reveal the fact that they are physically im- 

ssible and morally absurd. Mr. Chesterton is in the 
English tradition of Shakespear and Fielding and Scott and 
Dickens, in which you must grip your character so master- 
fully that you can play with 4 in the most extravagant 
fashion. Until you can present an archbishop wielding a 
red-hot poker and buttering slides for policemen, and yet 
becoming more and more essentially archiepiscopal at every 
roar of laughter, you are not really a master in that tradition. 
The Duke in Magic is much better than Micawber or Mrs. 
Wilfer, neither of whom can bear the footlights because, 
like piping bullfinches, they have only one tune, whilst 
the Duke sets everything in the universe to his ridiculous 
music. That is the Shakespearian touch. Is it grateful 
to ask for more ? G. B. S. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. EDMUND GOSSE has republished his war-time 
M essays from the Edinburgh (Heinemann. 6s. net) 
under the title of Inter Arma. The opening is 
what you might call strong. “ War and Literature” is 
the theme of his first chapter (written in October, 1914), 
and Mr. Gosse, springing like a giant refreshed out of the 
“opium dream of comfort, of ease, of that miserable 
poltroonery of ‘the sheltered life,’”’ cries : 

War is the! great scavenger of thought. It is [the sovereign dis- 
infectant, and its red stream of blood is the Condy’s Fluid that cleans 
out the stagnant pools and clotted channels of the intellect. 

But it appears that this is merely an exordium meant 
to fix the attention ; for Mr. Gosse soon becomes his learned, 
gossiping, unrhetorical self again, and discusses the effect 
of the war of 1870 upon French men of letters. The conclu- 
sion was that literature was going to be hard-hit during 
the war. Even the rubbishy romance, “ without a dull 
page from cover to cover,” was doomed. That was a 
rash expectation, and in an appendix dated April, 1915, 
Mr. Gosse admits that his forebodings were groundless. 
The Journal of Egyptian Archeology still comes out, and 
“the recent publication of a work on Homogeneous Lineal 
Substitutions cheered me more than any amount of attacks 
on the horrors of Prussianism, because I felt that so long 
as abstruse productions could find their market in England, 
our confidence in Lord Kitchener and Sir John Jellicoe must 
be absolutely unruffled.” On this occasion Mr. Gosse was 
less in a mood for prophecy, though he did say (again 
rashly) that ““we may probably hear very little more 


about vorticists.”’ 
* x * 


It is pretty evident from his more tranquil remarks 
in this and in other essays that the sentence about disin- 
fection by blood was, in his mouth, a phrase and nothing 
more. Though he admits the existence of certain writers, 
such as Ebenezer Elliott and Paul Fort, who are stimulated 
to creativeness by “the vehemence of facts ” (military or 
other), he affirms dogmatically that the men who hold 
aloof from action, “ whose evolution is almost entirely 
unaffected by their conditions,” are “the genuine and 
permanent artists.” And he spends one whole essay 
showing how few of our great English writers were strongly 
affected by the Napoleonic Wars and how very few were 
the good works inspired by those wars. Personally I am 
not going to argue the question of the mental effects of 
war here: it cannot be argued out in a page. But I should 
like to know what exactly Mr. Gosse, a critic accustomed 
to use words with exactitude, thought he meant when he 
wrote about disinfection, and whether he now thinks that 
Europe, after all the blood and all the heroism, has been 
intellectually disinfected. 

* * * 

Inter Arma, however, is a very readable book, and parts 
of it are reminiscent of the best of Mr. Gosse’s pre-war 
criticism. The paper on “ The Napoleonic Wars in English 
Poetry ” is full of the amusing out-of-the-way information 
that makes Mr. Gosse’s critical books so charming. I 
notice that he puts in a good word for Thomas Campbell, 
who, he says, is now underestimated, and who was at times 
very good, if at other times ludicrously bad. In “ A French 
Satirist in England” he digs up a completely forgotten 
denunciation (1836) of this country by Barbier of the 
Iambes. Even Mr. Henry de Halsalle’s recent work on 
the Huns scarcely exceeds in thoroughness this exposure 
of England. The English, apparently, were justly punished 
for their wickedness by a perpetual melancholy :— 


He says that England has taken, to running railway trains in 


order to rouse her spirits, but they will have no other result than 
to hurry Englishmen faster down to hell. 


Mr. Gosse, talking about English drunkenness of that era, 
says that William IV. forbade his household to drink water. 
One may topically echo the exclamation of the old lady who 
saw Antony and Cleopatra: “ How unlike the home-life of 
our own dear sovereign ! 

* a {8 


The chapter on “ The Desecration of French Monuments ” 
is really valuable : for it summarises, as far as the available 
information allows, the damage done during the war to 
the old towns of France. Mr. Gosse knows his ground as 
well as Mr. Belloc knows the wooded clay ridges of the 
Argonne; and he goes off the beaten track, lamenting 
especially the destruction of Arras, a place neglected by 
tourists. Mr. Gosse’s one excursion into practical politics 
is a plea that Russia, the bugbear of Sweden, should win 
Sweden’s perpetual confidence by giving Finland its liberties 
and handing back the Aland Islands, which might lie per- 
petually unfortified as a proof of mutual trust. The argument 
is well maintained. 

* * 

The Tercentenary was celebrated by Simplicissimus with 
a special number. The frontispiece breathed sweetness 
and light. Shakespeare and Cervantes, in the costumes of 
their time, are shown standing on a cloud (decorated, unlike 
most clouds, with curtains and [onic pillars), while cherubs 
overhead blow trumpets and drop roses on their pates. 
Underneath are verses which may be paraphrased: “ High 
over flames and smoke, hate and envy,{hovers the wonder- 
kingdom of Art, bridging the earth from end to end like a 
rainbow. Through this arch come a flock of white doves, 
hope and love and faith.” The white doves, announced on 
the cover, are less conspicuous inside. Most of the pictures 
illustrate Shakespeare texts. Hamlet, King of Belgium, 
stands by a grave with a skull in his hand and wonders 
whether the skull is that of one of the thousands who died 
for him or of a politician who called him an ass. Mr, 
Churchill, in full regimentals, is depicted addressing the 
House of Commons, and his position is described in words 
from Henry V.: 

Why, ’tis a gull, a fool, a rogue, that now and then goes to the 
wars, to grace himself at his return into London under the form 
of a soldier. 


And President Wilson, gloomily contemplating the globe, 


reflects : 
The world is out of joint. O, cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right! 


There is nothing especially uncomplimentary about the 
picture of the British soldier quoting Bardolph’s boy : 


Would I were in an ale-house in London! I would give all my 
fame for a pot of ale and safetys, 


for he would be a romantic soldier, British or German, into 
whose head such ideas never came; and a poem by Bruno 
Frank, stating that empires wax and wane, but Juliet, 
Macbeth, Brutus, and Hamlet go on for ever, reflects the 
spirit of the frontispiece. What may be called the official 
German view is shown in four pictures representing the uses 
made of Shakespeare by various belligerents. The English 
turn Shakespeare’s house into a munitions factory (the 
scene of activity shown is an unsolicited testimonial to the 
Ministry of Munitions); the Russians regard Shakespeare 
as something that the Censor must delete ; the Italian treats 
him as a man of whom plaster-casts may be sold. The 
German attitude is typified by a picture of the Municipal 
Theatre of Lille with great crowds of German soldiers and 
French civilians swarming in to see the unusual spectacle 
of a performance of Shakespeare in France. 
SoLoMON EaGLe, 
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NEW NOVELS 


By Ricuarp Pryce. 
Secker. 


Methuen. 6s. 
6s. 
Allen and 


David Penstephen. 
Making Money. By OwEen Jounson. 


The Road to Nowhere. By Eric LEapnitTer. 
Unwin. 6s. 


Mr. Richard Pryce does so particularly well the kind of 
thing he chooses to do that one very much suspects he 
might do equally well a different kind of thing which he 
never touches. Perhaps, however, that is a mistake. 
Perhaps Mr. Pryce has limitations, and knows them, and is 
wise to keep inside them. He works with a persistent 
quietness and an affectionate care for detail, and, if the 
method has a defect, the defect lies in a certain deficiency of 
excitement. But, in art, the opposite of the ordinary is 
not the extraordinary : it is the realised, the interpreted ; 
and Mr. Pryce realises and interprets his David with an 
exactness of sympathy that makes the child particularly 
himself, and yet typical of the universality of childhood. 
I pick almost at random four little bits of psychology, 
remarkable not so much in themselves as in the fact that 
the book is made up of such, and that from its pages, there- 
fore, the reality of memory and experience is reconstructed : 


. » His preferences gradually became apparent. He liked things 
with ‘* Golden” in them: The Golden Bird, The Golden Castle of 
Stromberg, The Three Golden Hairs. And things with numbers. 
Threes and Sevens particularly : the Golden Hairs doubly then; The 
Three Spinning Fairies, The Three White Snakes, The Three Little Men 
in the Wood, The Seven Ravens, The Seven Wise Men, The Wolf and 
the Seven Young Kids. And things made of things: The Coffin 
of Glass, The Crystal Ball. And things with adjectives: The Magic 
Fiddle, The Wonderful Travellers, The Fearless Prince. 


* * * 


David’s birthday was approaching. He was to be Eight after 
having been only Seven for a period which seemed to him quite un- 
justifiably long. 

. . . All day long the rain beat upon the windows. David watched 
the drops. There would be an accumulation of them, and then, one 
running into another, there would be a sudden slide; a rush down 
the pane, leaving for a moment or two a course like the course of 
a river. Then the thing would begin over again. You might specu- 
late on the hazards of the rush. When would it be? Now? Or 
now? It was always sudden when it came and lightning-quick. 
It reminded David somehow of the telegraph wires, which, when 
the exact moment struck, swung downwards as suddenly. Up, up, 
up, down; splash, splash, splash, collapse, cascade, what you will! 
He saw an analogy, but could not have defined it. 


* * . 
** No bad news?” came at last from his mother. 
For a moment his father did not answer. Then he put the paper 
into her hands, and watched her absently as she read its message. 
** John,” she said at length. ‘* Poor things! How dreadful!” 
But it was the sort of ‘* dreadful” that you employed in reference 
to calamities that happened to other people. ... 


Here, obviously, is the true touch; the sensitiveness of 
David’s individuality is not the less actual because the 
minute impressions made on him are in a sense the common 
property of childish experience. As David gets bigger, 
the interest is more and more switched off towards a plot 
singularly irrelevant to the best qualities of the story : 
David’s father and mother have at first dispensed, on 
principle, with the marriage ceremony, and David, born out 
of wedlock, is in a strange position when his father comes 
into a title. But what matter? It is the picture of child- 
life—most of all, of the life in Germany, with the adorable 
Katinka—that makes the book so well worth while. The 
school-life is done well, too, and the dawning and growing 
passion for things theatrical—but all that is easier and less 
subtle. Schoolboys really do talk like this : 

** But what are they like?’ David asked. 


** Like real theatres, only very small,” 
David tried to imagine. 








** How small?” 

** Oh, not so very.” 

** But how big?” 

** About as big as——- Oh, I don’t know.” 


That may not seem as if it amounted to much, but it is 
everything in the eyes of a reviewer accustomed to the sort 
of novel in which schoolboys say : “* Not having yet arrived 
at years of discretion, and so not being able to formulate 
my thoughts clearly, I am constrained to oppose a wall of 
silence to your impertinent curiosity ’—or words to that 
effect. 

I remember writing with some enthusiasm of Mr. John- 
son’s I'he Salamander. In Making Money he is scarcely 
making good. The subject is, indeed, less enthralling. 
Even to that conventional morality which regards money 
as the root of all evil, and woman as the origin of all sin, 
woman is at any rate a temptation, while money is only a 
preoccupation : granted that sex is a snare, snares are more 
exciting than shares, and banns than bonds. The Sala- 
mander of Mr. Johnson’s picture was provocative as well as 
provoking : the fingers she so nearly burnt were warm and 
thrilling: her beauty drew us as by a single hairbreadth 
escape. In Making Money we return to earth—nay, 
worse, to Wall Street. Not that the thrill of money-getting 
need be, perhaps, less poignant than that of “ love-making ” 
—of love-making, I mean, on the low level of the Salamander’s 
escapades. It is Mr. Johnson’s fault, perhaps, to have 
made it seem so. In neither book is he concerned with very 
noble passions, though, in both, his satire and didactic aim 
is high. The real reason why the earlier work succeeds so 
much better than the later is that in The Salamander a new 
light was thrown on an old subject—a new type of the social 
butterfly-harpy was revealed; whereas, in Making Money, 
the gambling theme is as old as the hills, and the mere 
change of setting is not enough to impart novelty. I suppose 
the sort of excitement which E. H. Cooper achieved so 
wonderfully in Mr. Blake of Newmarket might be brought 
off in connection with the New York Stock Exchange—only 
Mr. Johnson has not done it. His characterisation is adequate 
without being brilliant, his incidents convincing without 
being stirring. Making Money is a thoroughly readable, 
workmanlike story, fluently and energetically told; but I 
cannot see that it is more than that, and The Salamander 
was much more. 

The Road to Nowhere is also in its way a disappointment. 
Mr. Leadbitter’s last, Rain Before Seven, though amateurish 
in some ways, was quite brilliant in others: Isobel was 
what is called (in Fleet Street, not in Bond Street) a 
* creation.” The Road to Nowhere is more elaborate, has 
more technical accomplishment—but there is no Isobel. 
There is a poor family in a shop, and they are all—father, 
mother, and three children—drawn with sympathy and 
verisimilitude. The parents are, if anything, more real 
than the children; but it is the children with whom we are 
principally concerned—especially Joe, who travels the 
‘““road to nowhere,” being a snob and a “ climber,” and 
constantly sacrificing his quite genuine impulses of affection 
and generosity to a poor ideal of worldly ease and advance- 
ment. He gets a job as secretary to a country squire—at 
first, only to the squire’s agent ; later, by the original means 
of rescuing the squire’s daughter from the perils of a run- 
away horse, to the squire himself. He leaves, however, 
under a cloud raised by the good-for-nothing son of the 
house. In other directions his luck is extraordinary, for he 
makes a clean Calcutta sweep of all his pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and becomes a gentleman-at-large. He marries a 
woman of a class “ higher” than his own—an extravagant, 
card-playing woman without interest or ideas, and a rather 
lame arrangement of circumstances brings him into touch 
again with the squire’s daughter. But Mr. Leadbitter 
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descends to no cheap and easy “happy ending.” Lily, 
Joe’s elder sister, has “ gone wrong,” and Bert, the younger 
brother, has settled down to a respectable “ middle-class ” 
shopkeeping existence. But Joe learns his lesson, and 
recognises that he has taken the road to nowhere and must 
start again on a new tack. He emigrates with Lily, and at 
the end the philosophy of the whole is indicated in a really 
moving and mournf ul passage. Indeed, the separate 
passages of merit are quite numerous ; the fault is, or so it 
seems to me, in the general conception. I feel as if Mr. 
Leadbitter had put a novel together, not as if one had been 
wrung out of him by artistic necessity. That he has some 
of the gifts necessary for a good novelist is clear enough ; 
but I cannot think that The Road to Nowhere is a good novel. 
GERALD GOULD. 


A TOMBSTONE FOR SHAKESPEARE 


A Book of Homage to Shakespeare. Edited by I. GoLiancz. 
Milford. 21s. net. 

Innumerable salvos of small arms having been discharged 
over Shakespeare’s *‘ honoured bones,” Professor Gollancz 
has now let off his 17.5 howitzer. The projectile is a 
remarkable one; it is 385 cubic inches in volume, and is 
cased in the sort of white and gold cover which may be 
relied upon to get dirty at the earliest possible moment. 
His object is to show posterity how Shakespeare, in 1916, 
was revered by us, our Allies, and neutral states, and there 
are 166 contributions from all over the globe. Almost 
every nation not composed of alien enemies ‘‘ does” its 
‘**pbit.” A Chinese gentleman from Hongkong writes a 
poem arranged in tall columns; an Armenian sends, in 
so many words, greetings from Mount Ararat; and a 
Rangoon Buddhist, herein showing himself akin to all 
those critics who find that Shakespeare held the mirror 
up to themselves, explains that immediately upon opening 
Shakespeare’s plays he was attracted to them by their 
Buddhistic sentiments. The most touching of these tributes 
is that from a South African Sechuana. He belonged to a 
tribe which despised men whose language had clicks in it ; 
his belovéd to a tribe which despised those who spoke 
without clicks. They found that the language of Shake- 
speare was a far better medium of communication than 
either of the vernaculars, and they also derived from a 
study of Romeo and Juliet both the strength to fight their 
relations and the arguments (a double tragedy in a cemetery 
was in sight) which induced them to abandon their opposi- 
tion. There is now a large number of little Capulet- 
Montagues who are the delight of the old people on both 
sides. A Belgrade priest writes on ‘* Shakespeare—the 
Pananthropos,” the Jugo-Slavs are well to the fore, M. 
Sienkiewicz explains how it was he was able to read Shake- 
speare, a Finn writes untranslated, and Mr. H. Gollancz 
contributes a Hebrew Ode. 

Most of these foreign contributions are noteworthy rather 
as testimonials than as pieces of exposition. But in the 
English and American sections there is a good deal of value. 
The value is confined almost entirely to the prose. There 
are dozens of poems, many of them by men who do not 
normally communicate with the world in metric form. 
Half the professors of literature in England indulge in 
sonnets, and Mr. Pember Reeves sings in creditable couplets 
the Anzac’s Dream of Home. With the exception of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, whose vision of Stratford on Shake- 
speare’s death-day is characteristic and moving, and one 
or two of the others, the poets do not shine. Their 
addresses are mostly of the ‘‘O Thou, what Art Thou” 
and *‘ Shakespeare, whose mighty magic. . .” type. Much 
of the prose is also conventional, contributors setting out 
to prove that Shakespeare—who,'it appears, was a Christian, 





a pagan, a democrat, a royalist, a rigid and a non-rigid 
moralist, and had peculiar links with Oxford on the one 
hand and Cambridge on the other—intended to grind their 
respective axes. Mr. A. W. Pollard wins our deferential 
esteem when he frankly disavows any belief that Shake- 
speare followed his own professions of librarian and biblio- 
grapher. There are, however, a few useful pieces of special 
criticism or research. Mr. A. C. Bradley is really illuminat- 
ing on ‘* Feste the Fool”; Professor Burnet explains 
interestingly the accuracy of Shakespeare’s Pythagoreanism ; 
Sir Sidney Colvin enlarges with great learning and two 
good plates on the Siege of Troy picture in Lucrece ; and 
Professor Schelling is sensible about the *‘ common people ” 
in Shakespeare. No great discoveries—unless Miss Wotten’s 
discovery of a new Mermaid where Shakespeare probably 
drank counts as one—are announced; but Mr. Spielmann 
reproduces for the first time Lord Fitzwilliam’s adaptation 
(by Kneller) from the Chandos Portrait. It is a fine head ; 
and it is a pity that there is not the slightest ground for 
suspecting that it is a portrait of Shakespeare, even the 
work on which it is partially based possessing very 
slight claims to authenticity. Mr. Spielmann also repro- 
duces a first state of the Droeshout print. It is evident 
that the artist at first represented Shakespeare as a young 
man and then (in the folio portrait that we know) put in 
dark shadows and chin-stubble in order to get the right 
air of maturity. Both he and the modeller of the Stratford 
bust worked posthumously; and their respective unap- 
petising images are the only well-authenticated ones. It 
is a wonder, though, that one of our ingenious emendators 
has not suggested a misprint in the famous inscription, 
which may have been meant to run ironically :— 


This figure that thou here see’st cut, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare . . . but! 


For it is the sort of portrait that should not be given cur- 
rency without a reservation. Mr. Spielmann may discourse 
as long as he likes about the noble expanse of the forehead, 
but he cannot escape from the fact that the portrait hardly 
resembles a human being at all, and in so far as it does, 
represents an exceedingly lumpish one. We digress, 
however, and need say no more except that the volume 
is a striking witness to Professor Gollancz’s industry, 
but that it would have been more interesting still had 
half the semi-celebrities who contribute to it been omitted 
and a few more representative men of letters been induced 
to contribute. The names of almost all our best pocts, 
dramatists, novelists, and essayists are missing from the 
list of contents. 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 
Alfred Russel Wallace: Letters and Reminiscences. By 


JAMES MARCHANT. Cassel]. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


Alfred Russel Wallace’s long life of ninety years was, 
after an uncongenial start, crowded with happy work. 
Not only did he share in the making of the most momentous 
scientific generalisation of his century, but he did an immense 
amount of valuable service outside biology. Down to the 
extreme limit of old age, he was a democratic reformer, an 
untiring explorer in fresh social fields, thoroughly heterodox 
and independent in regard to various matters—vaccination 
and spiritualism, for example—upon which a man of science 
is commonly assumed to have no opinion of his own. He 
was sincere, generous and modest, altogether incapable 
of bluff or self-seeking. 

The main interest of this noteworthy career has already 
been pretty well exploited in My Life (1905) and the mass 
of writing provoked by the early history of the Darwinian 
hypothesis. Mr. Marchant, forestalled by the autobiography, 
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has been anything but happy in his scheme. He apologises 
for the length of his book by saying that there was 
enough good material to fill four volumes. If so, 
he cannot be easily forgiven for putting so much indifferent 
stuff into two. It is useful to have all the letters which 
passed between Darwin and Wallace between 1857 and 1881, 
and the correspondence on general biological subjects 
contains many interesting points ; but there is no reason in 
the world why it should not have been subjected to severe 
selection. Despite the war and the paper famine, the 
plague of long biographies shows little or no sign of abate- 
ment. There could not, surely, be a better opportunity 
for compression than that afforded by the life-record of a 
man who, besides having no epistolary gift, had already 
told his own story at length. But if Mr. Marchant had 
been able to see this opportunity, he could not have been 
guilty of the childlike parallel between Wallace and Darwin 
with which the book begins, and the curiously inexpert 
arrangement from which the whole thing suffers. 

Wallace made his start as a land surveyor. In 1848, 
when he was 25, he got his chance; spent four years on 
the Amazon, and then went to the Malay Archipelago for 
the eight years’ spell of solitary work and brooding which 
produced the results known to all the world. From Borneo, 
in 1855, he writes: 

The more I see of uncivilised people, the better I think of human 
nature on the whole, and the essential differences between so-called 
civilised and savage man seem to disappear. 

Wallace became a naturalist without any academic 
education or special training. Hence it is not surprising that 
in asking his friends in England to find him an assistant, 
he should give this very sound specification of the sort 
of youth he wanted: 

Ask him whether he can live on rice and salt fish for a week on 
an occasion—whether he can do without wine or beer, and sometimes 
without tea, coffee or sugar—whether he can sleep on a board— 
whether he likes the hottest weather in England—whether he is too 
delicate to skin a stinking animal—whether he can walk twenty 
miles a day. . . . Can he draw (not copy)? Can he speak French ? 
Does he write a good hand? Can he make anything? Can he saw 
a piece of board straight ? . . . Ask him to make you anything—a 
little card box, a wooden peg or bottle-stopper, and see if he makes 
them neat, straight, and square 

It was at Ternate that the hypothesis flashed upon him, 
and he sent to Darwin the paper which proved, only just in 
time, the independent discovery of Natural Selection. The 
letters now published complete the narrative; but they 
cannot add anything to the fineness of a story which has 
become a common possession. The two men were wholly 
free from pettiness. Notwithstanding a fundamental agree- 
ment, they differed continuously and argued to the end 
in the pleasantest temper. Wallace outlived his rival for 
over thirty years, and loyally kept up the fight for his 
conception of Darwinism against all comers, the Neo- 
Lamarckians, the Mendelians, the Galtonians, and others 
whose developments of Darwin’s work, it may be, he did 
not wholly understand. 

When My Life was published, an irreverent reviewer, 
much to Wallace’s delight, remarked that he was the only 
man believing in spiritualism, phrenology, anti-vaccination, 
and the centrality of the earth in the universe whose life 
was worth writing. It is true, anyhow, that during his 
later years the thing that made Wallace interesting was 
his championship of causes, losing or winning. He had no 
illusions about the existing system of society: it was 
‘rotten from top to bottom,” and “ the social environment 
as a whole in relation to our possibilities and our claims is 
the worst that the world has ever seen.”” Hence he was a 


land nationaliser and a Socialist, conceiving Socialism 
simply as “the voluntary organisation of labour for the 
good of all.” 


This definition occurs (1900) in a letter to 





Lord Morley, to whom, oddly enough, he appealed as the 
one politician left who might “ become the leader of the 
English people in their struggle for freedom against the 
monopolists of land, capital, and political power.” His 
faith in politicians was great, as you may see from his 
action during the railway strike of 1911: 

I sat down and composed and sent off to Lloyd George a short 
but big letter, on large foolscap paper, urging him and Asquith, as 
the two strong men of the Government, to take over at once the 
management of the railways of the entire country, by royal proclama- 
tion—on the ground of mismanagement for seventy years, and having 
brought the country to the verge of starvation and civil war; to 
grant an amnesty to all strikers (except for acts of violence), also 
grant all the men’s demands for one year, and devote that time to 
a deliberate and impartial inquiry and a complete scheme of reorganisa- 
tion, &c. 

Wallace, as everyone knows, thought evolution was 
meaningless unless it embodied the will of a supreme directing 
Mind and Purpose. With the Spiritualists he displayed an 
unlimited patience. They helped him, it would seem, to 
his conclusion on the destiny of man : 

That the whole material universe exists and is designed for the 
production of immortal spirits, in the greatest possible diversity of 
nature and character, corresponding with ... the almost infinite 
diversity of the universe. 

His “ fads” indubitably kept him happy. And there is 
this also to be said for them: Wallace was almost the only 
one of the “ great Victorians ” who, so far from giving in 
or losing hope, grew steadily in the faith of Democracy 
to the last. 


STAKING THE CLAIMS 


La Syrie de Demain. Par Napra Movurran. 
Nourrit. 6 francs. 

The German African Empire. 
_ Werner Laurie. 6s. net. 
The Tropics, their Resources, People, and Future. 

Enockx. Grant Richards. 16s. net. 

There is a growing stir among the Empire-builders. 
They were kept amused through the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century by a particularly elaborate game 
known as the Partition of Africa, and now the prospect of 
an international settlement has once more set ringing in 
their ears the music of the spheres of influence. M. Moutran 
is busily engaged in planting the tricolour in Syria, 
Mr. Calvert has compiled a business-like inventory of 
the African possessions of Germany, and it is only to be 
wondered at that no Russian Imperialist has yet produced 
an attractive study of Austria’s ewe (if frozen) lamb— 
Franz-Josef Land. 

M. Moutran’s study of Syria is both extremely good and 
profoundly significant. Englishmen rarely appreciate the 
intensity of French interest in the Levant. The French 
colonial politician is normally regarded as an African en- 
thusiast, with an outlying affection for fragments of the 
Far East, and one is apt to forget that Partant pour la Syrie 
was the national anthem of the Second Empire. The 
Levantine ambitions of Napoleon III., unlike most of his 
sprawling Welt-politik, appear to have struck root in his 
country. The Mexican adventure was decisively closed 
by a firing-party at Queretaro, but the inconclusive Syrian 
expedition of 1860 was not the last chapter of its story. 
French Imperialism has its Drang nach Osten, and the 
unselfish entry of Turkey into a war where it had nothing 
to gain and the whole world to lose brought Syria once 
more within the area of French expansion. M. Moutran 
is himself a Syrian, and it is a trifle pathetic to read a 
Syrian’s statement of the case against Syrian autonomy. 
Djemal Pasha is even denounced as a Machiavellian and 
alien schemer for projecting an independent Syria, and 


Plon- 
By ALBert F. CaLvert. 
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M. Moutran, although his national consciousness is sincere 
and highly developed, wraps himself impenetrably in the 
folds of the tricolour and a dedication to M. Deschanel. 
The French taxpayer is invited to enter his new possession 
by an appetising exposé of Syrian finance, and the French 
War Office, which has enjoyed in North Africa, Madagascar, 
and Tonkin, a long and painful experience of colonial warfare, 
is cheerfully informed that a disunited Syria would be an 
ideal theatre for a brief and victorious war. British sus- 
ceptibilities are to be soothed by the internationalisation of 
Palestine, and it is hoped that Russia will acquiesce in this 
“pooling” of the Holy Places. M. Moutran then proceeds 
to a review of the conformation, population, resources, and 
condition of Syria; his study of the Syrian railways and 
of the problems of the Caliphate is interesting. But his 
treatment of the Jewish problem is trenchant to the verge 
of impracticability ; an apparent inability to distinguish 
between Jews and Germans hardly qualifies him to solve 
it. He has also prepared a complete Franco-Syrian con- 
stitution, with a Resident, three Inspectors-General, and a 
Cabinet of eight members. There is to be a Ministry of Fine 
Arts with a policy of discrimination against German arche- 
ologists, a coast-defence flotilla, and a final settlement of 
the religious disputes of Syrian Christianity. It is a clear 
and logical vision of a neatly organised future. 

Mr. Calvert has his roving and observant eye on the 
late German colonies in Africa. Profoundly shocked at the 
colonial expansion of Germany, which was made possible 
by the late Lord Salisbury’s partition of Africa, he has 
decided to rule it out and do it over again. German South- 
West and East Africa are handed to his grateful country, 
whilst Mr. Calvert keeps Togoland and the Cameroons up 
his sleeve as a present for a good Ally. He proceeds with 
a number of maps and an abundance of extremely good 
photographs to review the cards in this entertaining game. 
The study of South-West during what he brightly calls 
“German occupation” is particularly informing, and the 
whole review of the conquered territories should be deserving 
careful study by those unobtrusive gentlemen who will 
presently shuffle, cut, and deal them in the international 
poker to be played shortly in some Swiss or Dutch city. 

Mr. Enock’s review of “The Tropics” takes an even 
wider sweep. He trains round the world from West Africa 
to the Putumayo, displaying a grasp of geography, forestry , 
ethnology, folk-lore, and economics that is wholly admirable. 
The history of the modern world is the history of a scramble 
for raw materials, and this quest has taken homo Europeus 
into the hot climates. Mr. Enock examines his proceedings 
and prospects through the intellectual spectacles of a new 
science called ‘ constructive human geography,” or (in a 
moment of Hellenic Kultur) “‘ Anthropogeography.” His 
main concern in this volume is, if one may pursue his fasci- 
nating terminology, with Melanthropogeography, and the 
book is as accurate and instructive as such an encyclopedia 
could be. The torrid countries, although they hardly 
appear in the newspapers except on the occasion of some 
ridiculous incursion of perspiring belligerents from the 
temperate zone, matter, and will matter increasingly more 
than any other areas of the earth, and Mr. Enock provides 
in abundance the necessary materials for an appreciation of 
their problems. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A History of England, 1685-1914. By Frepericx Brapsuaw. Uni- 
versity of London Press. 2s. 6d. 
Historical Geography of England. By Mavup Hou.ipay. Blackwell. 
2s. net. 
The heavy business of teaching history is not made any lighter 
by the multiplication of identical and efficient text-books. Mr. 
Bradshaw’s three-hundred-page summary of four centuries is written 


in the bright and serviceable tradition inaugurated by Professor Oman, 
which combines the hi accuracy of fact with the most lurid cha- 
racterisation of persons. It may be that Robespierre is hitched more 
easily into one’s memory if one learns him as ‘* the blood-stained 
Robespierre,” but there is a grave danger that the credulous pupil 
will come to regard the past as a dangerous area populated by bad 
characters with ridiculous names. But Mr. Bradshaw's real merit is his 
intelligent grasp of modern problems; in this respect his book is 
really exceptional. Although it is designed for London Matriculation 
candidates, his summary has a more general value. His infusion of 
economic history is sound, and although he becomes inevitably a trifle 
breathless in the Nineteenth Century, he leaves the reader prepared 
to examine with an intelligent and modern eye the problems of his time. 

Miss Holliday’s notes on the historical geography of England serve 
a more specialised purpose. Frankly written in conformity with a 
Board of Education Syllabus, they linger unduly long in the first 
centuries of English history. The fault no doubt lies in the Syllabus, 
which has confined Miss Holliday, who is obviously capable of writing 
a competent book on the subject, to whispering rather ingenious tips 
into one’s ear for the confusion of the Board of Education. 


The Pine-Tree. By Tatvepa Inyumo. With an Introduction by 
H. C. Marcus. Iris Publishing Co. 1s. net. 

The greater part of this enterprising attempt to adapt a famous 
Japanese tragedy for the English stage is prefatory matter. Mr. 
Marcus gives us a learned discourse on the development of Japanese 
drama from the tenth century onwards. The Pine-Tree, which is 
only an episode in a drama of some twenty acts, lasting from ‘* the 
hour of the hare to the hour of the monkey ” (6 a.m. to 6 p.m.), was 
simply a legitimate evolution of the ‘* No,” or recitative semi-epical 
narrative of heroic legends sung by a dancer to music, to the ** brabuki ” 
and psychological drama of the eighteenth century—a compound 
word formed out of ** ki” (performance), ‘* bra’ (song) and ** bu”’ 
(dance). The dramatist Talveda was born in 1688, and opened a 
marionette theatre in 1713. The Pine-Tree act is taken from the 
epical tragedy—(Anglicé) Mirror of calligraphy after the chancellor 
Sugawara’s tradition, and relates the persecution of Sugawara’s ad- 
herents by his successful rival Tokeeheera. Our sympathies are 
exclusively with the cause of Sugawara, not only on account of the 
misdeeds of his enemy, but because Sugawara’s appointment was 
obtained solely by his ability to turn a neat stanza. So that for 
once in a way the unacknowledged legislators came by their own ! 
The portion chosen by Mr. Marcus tells how the master of a village 
school, Zanbo, the ex-servant of Sugawara, beheads the son of Matsuo 
(the Pine-Tree), a vassal of Tokeeheera, in order to elude the pursuit 
after Kwan Shoogirz, the son of Sugawara, whom he has hidden in 
the school. Matsuo himself, out of loyalty to his old master Sugawara, 
engineers the execution and sacrifices his own son, for the sake of 
his former master’s. The morality of the piece is too extravagant 
for Western taste, but it is a moving drama and, though rather halt- 
ingly interpreted, might very well be acted by the Stage Society or 
a@ similar organisation. 


Journeys to Bagdad. By Cuantes S. Brooxs Yale University 
Press. 6s. 6d. net. 
** Are you of that elect, who, at certain seasons of the year- 
perhaps in March when there is timid promise of the spring or in 
the days of October when there are winds across the earth and gorgeous 
panic of fallen leaves—are you of that elect who, on such occasion 
or any occasion else, feel stirrings in you to be quit of whatever prosy 
work is yours, to throw down your book and ledger, and your 
measuring tape—if such device marks your service—and to go forth 
into the world?” This is not, as one might suppose, a deliberate 
attempt to render Chaucer’s more tersely expressed sentiments into 
pseudo-archaic jargon, but yet another of the innumerable offspring 
of Charles Lamb. The purist and the booklover can never forgive 
Lamb—he has, poor man, been responsible for a mannerism and 
a price in books, which puts the good old ones out of our reach and 
suffocates us with so many, bad new ones. So manytof them that we 
almost read Mr. Brooks’ essays, stuck like a plum-pudding (a stale 
one, we fear) with ‘‘quirks” and ‘* freshets”’ and ** deviltries,”’ and 
all the rest of the hoary material, without a murmur. Mr. Brooks’ 
manner, as we may have indicated, is a studious combination of the 
bland and the whimsical, with, in more jocular moments, a touch 
ofthearch. The book is decorated with several rather ordinary wood- 
cuts by Mr. Allen Lewis. 


THE CITY 


RICES have been inclined to sag somewhat, the War 
Loans showing fractional declines. The French 

Loan is only a shade weaker at 85%, and it is sur- 
prising that it keeps so firm, for the rate of exchange at 
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which the coupon due 16th inst. is to be paid has now 
been announced at 28.40 to the pound. This means that 
holders will receive less than they anticipated, for they 
paid for the Loan at the rate of 27.75 to the pound. At 
the present rate the yield works out at about 5} per cent. 
on the issue price and about 5 per cent, on the present 
price. Grand Trunk Stocks have been weak, the Canadian 
Government having rejected the Company’s proposal that 
it should take over that serious obligation, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific line. The Canadian Government has, however, ren- 
dered assistance—so that a default should not occur—and has 
clearly indicated its intention of nationalising both the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern at the 
earliest convenient date, whilst the hint was dropped that 
even other Canadian railroads might ultimately be taken 
over by the Government. Argentine rails are showing a 
better tendency. Buenos Aires and Pacific Ordinary at 443 
are probably one of the best lock-up purchases on the 
market, and may stand at double this price in two or three 
years’ time; in any case, the rise that prospects would 
appear to justify should more than atone for the temporary 
p= seh of dividends. United of Havana have been firm 
on the payment of the interim dividend, and this stock 
is probably the only important foreign railway stock which 
stands higher than at the outbreak of war, the present 
price being 88, as compared with 79 at the end of July, 1914. 
Gramophone shares have been firm, the £1 share now stand- 
ing at 28s. 6d., in the belief that the company is making 
large profits on its munition contracts. Shipping shares 
have been firm, a demand having sprung up for Court 
Lines and Furness Withy ; the smaller companies’ shares 
often recommended in these notes are now practically 
unobtainable. It is difficult to find points of interest in the 
stock markets themselves, although general matters relating 
to finance are quite exciting. 

* * * 

The Steel and Metal Digest, an American publication, has 
been dealing with prospects of American trade in the 
branches in which it is interested. It expresses the view 
that the enormous orders still on the books of manufacturers 
and the momentum already reached may carry along trade 
at great pressure for some months to come, but it considers 
that the apex of war orders has been reached and passed, 
and this is after assuming that the war may continue for 
a year or more. The journal considers that American industry 
has been forced into an unsound condition on account of 
the high wages paid, the cost of manufacture having been 
enormously increased and placed on a basis that would be 
justified only by extraordinary demands, almost greater 
than America can —- It states that each day witnesses 
a growth in the number of business men who have made up 
their minds that they are satisfied with what they have 
made on the war boom and are going out of business; for 
they cannot face the risk of buying metals now, when 
antimony is eight times its normal price, spelter four times, 
copper and lead double, aluminium three and one-half 
times the normal, not to speak of the extraordinary prices 
of iron and steel. Present prices are sure to decrease the 
home consumption, and when peace comes conditions 
will not be normal, but abnormal, because prices will have 
to be lowered and adjusted ; the enormous production that 
is now taking place will also have to be redueed, American 
manufacturers will probably have to face higher tariffs 
on the part of European countries, and there will be a long 
period of economy on the part of their foreign customers in 
order to pay war debts. In conclusion : 

Finally, the clever men in Wall Street realise that from now on 
we are about the only country the warring nations can turn to for 
loans, or a market for our securities that they may hold and which 
is a good lot in England’s case. We are like the boy playing marbles 
who has won all the others had, and if the game is to be continued 
he must lend some of them to the others. When you get to that 
point the security may be good, but it is not like the hard cash, it 
does not create the bulging of the pocket, and the American pocket 
book must now contain promises to pay instead of hard cash. We 
have won nearly all the marbles. 

cg a * 


rt of the Rand Mines, Ltd., for 1915 has now 
This company has huge holdings in 


The re 
been published. 





Transvaal gold mines, and is probably the greatest mining 
concern in the world. While most of its income is derived 
from dividends on its holdings, in normal times it relies 
largely upon market operations to swell its profits. Last 

ear’s profits were £886,356, as compared with £1,066,250 
in1914. A dividend of 160 per cent. is paid, against 200 per 
cent. last year and 220 per cent. in 1913. The shares, 
which are of the denomination of 5s., are quoted at 67s. 6d. 
It must not be thought that there are any fortunate members 
of the public who originally obtained these shares at par ; 
the practice of Rand financiers has always been not to 
offer shares to the public at par by means of a prospectus, 
but to create shares and introduce them on the Stock 
Exchange at high premiums. If, by accident, a company 
did so well as to justify the price at which the shares were 
placed with the public, it would be amalgamated with 
some poorer company, and the shares would fall, while the 
shares of the poorer company (the majority of which would 
be held by the manipulators) would rise. The public have 
lost millions on this market, but have consoled themselves 
with the reflection that all the gentlemen who have had 
their money have become baronets ! 

* * * 

The rise in the price of silver is attracting a good deal 
of attention. A year ago it was quoted at 234d. per oz.; 
at the beginning of April last the price was 29d., and at 
the end of last week it touched 374d., and at the time of 
writing is 35 1-16d. The rise is due to purchases by those 
European Governments, which, to meet the demand for 
currency, are minting silver coins. Now that gold has 

ractically disappeared from circulation throughout Europe, 
it is believed that hoarding of silver is in progress. There 
are limits to the possible rise, for, if the upward movement 
continues, it would pay to melt down some of the enormous 
supply of existing coins. The contents of the Mexican 
silver dollar, which circulates in the East, already have 
an intrinsic value in excess of their circulating value; 
in other words, the legal value is half that of the gold dollar, 
or 24}d., while its value as unrefined bullion is about 26}d. 
The Straits silver dollar and the Indian rupee are approach- 
ing the stage of being intrinsically worth their face value ; 
the rupee, by the way, is now legal tender in Egypt, and 
is probably being used there to pay the troops. If the 
rise goes much further, silver, like gold, will tend to dis- 
appear from circulation. Meantime, of course, silver mines 
are doing well, but as the largest producers are in Mexico, 
the enormous increase in production that might be expected 
as a result of the rise in price is not likely to occur. 

* * * 


The rubber market has been weaker on a fall in the 
price of the commodity induced by refusals to grant licences 
for the shipment of rubber to America. Opinions vary as 
to the reasons for what amounts practically to a prohibition 
of exports. Some people think that there is a desire to 
increase the stocks of rubber held in the country ; others 
think it is to bring down the price to home manufacturers, 
but afterwards to let it run up again against the American 
consumers, for American purchases of rubber are an 
important factor in keeping up the exchange. Later on in 
the week, the price of rubber firmed up, and the market 
certainly appears in a healthy condition, there being plenty 
of buyers on any fall. Foose are not likely to lose money 
on the good shares. On January 29th last I drew special 
attention to the Bukit Panjong Syndicate 2s. shares at 
10s. 9d., which included the second interim dividend of 
10 per cent., and stated that there would probably be 
another 30 or 40 per cent. to come. The report issued 
makes a fine showing, for the all-in cost, including deprecia- 
tion, amounted last year to 1s. ‘07d. per lb., whilst the net 
price realised, after deducting freight, insurance, and all 
charges, was 2s. 521d. per lb. The crop last year was 
891,567 lb., and the estimate for) the current year is 
455,000 lb., at an all-in cost of 11d. perlb. _A final dividend 
of 80 per cent. (making 50 per cent. for the year), free of 
income tax, is being paid, and the present price of the shares 
is lls., which includes the dividend. At this price the 
shares seem a good purchase for permanent investment. 

Emi. Davies. 
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ISSUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELENA OF ITALY. 


THE BOOK 
OF ITALY: 


Edited by RAFFAELLO PICCOLI, D.Lit. 
With an Introduction by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
32 Half-tone and Line Illustrations, and 6 in Colour. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Also a Fine Edition, bound in white 
vellum, with gilt top, price 21s. net. (Second Impression.) 
The Book of Italy contains original Poems, Essays, and 
Short Stories dealing with Italy and present-day events, from 
the greatest living English and Italian writers, including 
G. K. CHESTERTON, ALFRED SUTRO, ROBERT HICHENS, 
Joun GALSWORTHY, ARTHUR SYMONS, and SIR SYDNEY LEE. 
It is illustrated with numerous reproductions in colour and 
black-and-white of original works by the leading English 
and Italian artists, among them being JOHN S. SARGENT, 
Aucustus JOHN, JOHN LAVERY, BYAM SHAW, FRANK 
BRANGWYN, and SIR EDWARD POYNTER. 


PUNCH says :— 

“I would heartily commend to all good English women 
and men The Book of Italy, first, because it will help the 
families of those Italians who have left England to join 
their ships and regiments and will make possible the works 
of mercy of the Italian Red Cross, and secondly, because it 
is in itself an admirable book—the most distinguished, I 
think, of any of its kind published here during the war.” 


“There have been other national war books on which 
praise has been legitimately lavished, but we may truthfully 
say that none has surpassed in quality or design, in variety 
of contents, or in culture and inspiration, this beautiful 
production.” —Daily Telegraph. 

The net profits from the sale will be handed over by the 
publishers to the Pro Italia Committee in aid of the Italian 
Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Families in the United Kingdom, and 
of the Italian Red Cross. 


Published for the PRO ITALIA COMMITTEE by T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., London 


RELIGION IN EUROPE AND THE 
WORLD CRISIS. 


By CHARLES E. OSBORNE, Author of “ The Life 
of Father Dolling.”” Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The volume demands attention as the result of much 
reflection on questions of primary importance by a thoughtful 
and cultured observer, who writes with the force of strong con- 
viction informed by careful and wide reading.”"—The Times. 

“A book of permanent value ... one of the most in- 
teresting, one of the most timely, and one of the most valuable 
I have read since war was declared.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


THE FINANCES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND GERMANY. 


By E. F. DAVIES. Paper cover, 2d. , free 3d.). 
“ Strikes many staggering blows at the weakening founda- 
tions of the credit of the Central Empire.” —Financial News. 


MURDER AT SEA. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD. Paper cover, 2d. (post 
free 3d.). 

An account of the sinking of the Lusitania, which the 
author regards as a crime without parallel in human history, 
and of other instances of the inhumanity of German naval 
policy. 


THE SOUL OF FRANCE : Visits to 


Invaded Districts. 
By MAURICE BARRES, Membre de 1’Académie 
francaise. Paper cover, 2d. (post free 3d.). 
In a series of pen-pictures the author describes his visits 
to invaded districts of Louvaine and tells of the courage and 
devotion of the inhabitants. 


GERMAN ATROCITIES. An Official 


Investigation. 
By J. H. MORGAN, M.A., late Home Office Commis- 
sioner with the British Expeditionary Force. Cloth, 
_, 2% net; paper, Is. met. (Seventh Impression.) 
No more Sa indictment against a nation and its 
governors could well be framed than is to be found in this 





book. Mr. Morgan has done his work thoroughly and sys- 
tematicaliy, with results which form a record as convincing 
as it is damning.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 











G. Bernard Shaw 
| will lecture on 


WAR ECONOMY 


at the CLAPHAM PUBLIC HALL 
(Close to Clapham Road Tube and 
L.B. & S.C.R. Stations) on 
WEDNESDAY, May 24th, at 
8 p.m. Chairto be taken by Mrs, 
A. E. Corner, 


Tickets.— Numbered and Reserved, ss. and as. 6d.; Reserved, 1s. ; 
Unreserved, 6d., from the Fabian Society, 25, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, and the Women’s Freedom League, 144, High Holborn, W.C. 








NOW READY 


Towards Social Democracy ? 


A Study of Social Evolution during the Past 
Three-quarters of a Century. 


48 pp. By SIDNEY WEBB. Is net. 


In this spirited sketch of the changes in social and economic 
structure since 1840, Mr. Webb gives a vivid impression of the 
progress of State and Municipal enterprise, Trade Unionism 
and Factory Legislation, Co-operation and Social Insurance, | 
the provision for children and other “ non-effectives,”” and the 
Emancipation of Women. Dealing principally with the 
United Kingdom, reference is made, as caganis each subject, 
to the corresponding progress in other countries. Contributed 
originally to the Cambridge Modern History, this study is pre- 
pared in no partisan spirit, and it seeks to record with his- 
torical impartiality what has actually been the sweep of social 
evolution. A lengthy introduction discusses the absorbing 
question, ‘‘ What effect will the present great war have upon 
this social evolution ?’’ An appendix supplies references to | 
the latest books on each of the subjects dealt with, and brings | 
the information and statistics down to date, revealing the 
exceptionally rapid recent development of Co-operation, 
| Social Insurance, and Women's Suffrage throughout the world. 
Published by the FABIAN SocrIETy at the Fabian Bookshop, 
| 25 Tothill Street, Westminster; and by GroRGE ALLEN & 
UNWIN LIMITED, London. 











lors SCHOOL.—The new prospectus is now ready.— 


Write tor copies to the Heapmaster, Bootham School, York, 


TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


NIVERSITY LECTURER, ineligible, disengaged June 2oth, 
desires WORK, Secretarial, Journalistic, or Literary.—Box 801, Tue New 
STATESMAN, 1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to Tae New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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Bound Volume 
of Tracts con- 
taining those 
opposite and all 
others that are 
in print, about 
80 in all. Buck- 
ram, 5s. Od. net 


(postage 6d.). 








PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. Seven Essays on Socialism by SIDNEY WEBB, 
BERNARD SHAW, ANNIE BESANT, HUBERT BLAND, Sir SYDNEY OLIVIER, K.C.M.G., 
Wr11AM CLARKE, and GRAHAM WaLLaAs. First published in 1889. Republished 
(but not revised) in 1908 with new Preface by the Editor, BERNARD SHaw. 
Paper, 6d. (postage 2}d.). Cloth, 1s. 6d. (postage 4d.). 

WHAT TO READ on Social and Economic Subjects. A classified list of the best 
books on subjects important to the progressive politician and social student. 
Interleaved. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 2s. 

THE RURAL PROBLEM. Report of the Fabian Rural Enquiry Committee, pre- 
pared by the Chairman, H. D. Harsen. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.). 

THIS MISERY OF BOOTS. By H. G. Wetts. 3d. (postage 1d.). 

BALLADS AND LYRICS OF SOCIALISM. By E. Nessrr. Paper, 6d. Cloth, 1s. 

WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN PROFESSIONS. Edited by Professor Eprra 
Mor1ry for the Fabian Women’s Group, 1914. 6s. net. 














NEW FABIAN TRACT. 


SOCIALISM AND THE ARTS OF USE. 
By A. CLUTTON BROCK. 


In this Jatest Fabian Tract Mr, Clutton Brock discusses, with his well-known literary skill, the relation of Socialism to Art. 
He holds that while it is a mistake to consider it impossible to make beautiful things by machinery, nevertheless the ideas 
of the Industrial Age are hostile to Art. “What Art wants is not the patronage of superior persons, but a fair chance 
with the ordinary man ; and that Socialism would give it, if it gave the ordinary man a fair chance of enjoying those things which 
his ancestors enjoyed.” Price ONE PENNY ; by Post, :4d,. 








Selection of Fabian T racts 


(Price 1d. each, except where otherwise stated) 





General Socialism. Special Current Problems. 
5- Facts tor Socialists (131st thousand), 170. Profit-sharing and Co-partnership. By E. R. Pease 
7. Capital and Land. 150. State Purchase of Railways (2d.). By Emm Davies 
45- The Impossibilities of Anarchism (2d.). 131. The Decline in the Birth Rate, By Sipney Wess 
By Bernarp SHaw 162. Family Life on a Pourd a Week (2d.). 
By Mrs. PemBer Reeves 
| 149. The Endowment of Motherhood (2d.). 
By H, D. Harsen 


69. The Difficulties of Individualism. 
By Sipney Wess 
107, Socialism for Millionaires. By BeRNarpD SHAW 
146. Socialism and Superior Brains, By BeRNARD SHAW | 155. The Case against the Referendum. : 
§1. Socialism—True and False. By Sipney WEBB By Cuirrorp D. Suarr 
153. The Twentieth Century Reform Bill. 


. . — By H. H, Siesser 
159. The Necessary Basis of Society. By Smwney Wess su Mbinaicie oad Gis Stiesd Geet. y 


147. Capital and Compensation, By E. R, Pease 


169. The Socialist Movement in ~~ — i 158. The Case against theC.O.8. By Mrs. TOWNSHEND 
(lea tatin ai uname 176. ‘The War and the Workers. Handbook of Some 
Immediate Measures to Prevent Unemployment 


Local and Municipal Problems. and Relieve Distress. By Sinney Wess 


138. Municipal Trading. ° . . 
156. What an Education Committee can do (3d.), Biographical and Miscellaneous. 


148. What a Health Committee can do. 41. The Fabian Society: its Early History. 
172, What about the Rates? By Sipney Wess By Bernarp SHaw 


125. Municipalisation by Provinces. 





70. Report on Fabian Policy. 

167. William Morris (2d.). By Mrs. TownsHEND 

168. John Stuart Mill (2d.). By Jutius West 

145. The Case for School Nurseries, Robert Owen (2d.), By Miss B. L. HutcHins 
By Mrs. TowNnsHEND 165. Francis Place (2d.), By St. Joun G, Ervine 

137. Parish Councils and Village Life. 174. Charles Kingsley (ad.). By Co-wyn E, VuLiiamy 
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173. Public versus Private Electricity Supply, 
By C. A. Baker 
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